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THE AMERICAN HUDIBRAS. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


His patriotic co-laborers proudly proclaimed Trumbull to 
be our ‘earliest boast of fame,” while his brother poets 
united in honoring him as the “‘ bard who leads Columbia's 
ardent throng;” but the taste in tropes has changed as much 
as the taste in toilets, and McFingal is now as much out of 
fashion as the dress of the Continental cavalry. 

The burlesque epic drags its weary length through about 
thirty-three hundred lines, and, as a whole, the foot-notes 
are now rather the most entertaining part of the volume; 
yet despite all its antiquated tediousness, McFingal must 
still hold a leading place in American literature as furnish- 
ing an authentic picture of the condition of Colonial society 
and politics during the year 1775. 

The accuracy of the delineation was fully attested by the 
instantaneous popularity, which proved the public accept- 
ance of the picture with as emphatic an approval as will 
hereafter give the due chronological station to Miss Flora 
McFlimsey or the Heathen Chinee. 

The first two cantos, while still incomplete, were so 
warmly approved by some of the New England members of 
the Continental Congress, that the manuscript was claimed 
for immediate popular service, and was taken by them to 
Philadelphia and printed by the Bradfords as an anonymous 
pamphlet, to be used as a political document directly suited 
to the needs of the doubtful Autumn days of 1775. It is 
believed that not less than thirty editions, in all shapes and 
sizes, soon spread the poem throughout the Colonies; and 
it was reprinted, a few months afterward, in England, 





where it was welcomed with hearty applause as the wit and 
wisdom of a supposed British Whig, and reached the honors 
of a sixth edition in that country by the year 1793. 

The portion of the poem published by Bradford occupied 
a pamphlet of forty pages. It opens with a description of 
the hero, Squire McFingal, whose 

Fathers flourished in the Highlands 

Of Scotia's fog-benighted islands; 
this parentage being selected for the reason that the Scotch 
were particularly obnoxious to the Colonists as the favored 
office-holders under the British Government. The original 
and characteristic virtues of the sons of McFingal had fallen 
at length before the temptation of place and pension, and 
the present bearer of the name was but fit to play the Tory 
and lend his help to 

Enslave the American wildernesses, 

And rend the Provinces in pieces. 

The unexpected accident at Concord Bridge had slightly 
disturbed the serene composure of the Squire’s mind, and 
he sensibly goes to Boston to examine the matter at head- 
quarters, and thence returns to his village home, ready 
primed with all authoritative arguments for display at the 
town meeting. 

At this meeting Honorius ably presents the cause of the 
Colonists, and traces the former glory and power of Gneat 
Britain, now, by the folly of her rulers, fallen into decrepi- 
tude and dotage. 

A burlesque defense of England, from the lips of McFin- 
gal, presents a rehearsal of the grievances of the Americans. 
He shows that the Mother Country had first sent the Colo- 
nists to seek a new home in the wilderness, where they 
were permitted to defend the land from the Indians and 
French, while all the honors and emoluments of office 
were presented to the foreign favorites of the Government, 
furnishing snug salaries to the disgraced and dissolute 
nobility, and a convenient asylum for all the troublesome 
paupers and criminals of Britain. 

This lengthy description of the Town Meeting is divided 
into two cantus, by the simple expedient of an adjourn- 
ment at noon, when the ardent adversaries, in true American 
fashion, seat themselves side by side on the grass to ami- 
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cably discuss pocket-pies, and then return refreshed, at 
two o'clock, to renew the stormy debate with redoubled 
vigor. 

Apart from their merit as local descriptions, these speeches 
possess an historic value for enumerating the leading Tories 
of New England, and specifying the various baits of title 
and office which had been offered to secure their fidelity to 
the royal cause. 

The raising of a Liberty Pole is the leading theme of the 
third canto. Before this august symbol McFingal is tried 
by his irate fellow-citizens, and as an obstinate Tory is 
adjudged to a coat of tar and feathers. These truly Ameri- 
can incidents are described with fidelity in an easy, swing- 
ing measure, exhibiting, with comic force, a remarkable 
familiarity with the epic machinery of Homer, Virgil, and 


Milton, linked together in a sort of network of legal learn- | 


ing, decorated with the colloquialisms of the period. 

The vision, included in the fourth canto, was not written 
until the close of the war. In it McFingal is described as 
having escaped from his ignominious punishment, and 
found refuge in the cellar of his own house, where he finds 
his Tory friends safely hidden among the barrels. Rising 
from the turnip bin, McFingal harangues his audience; he 
portrays the terrors of his trial, and warns the Tories to 
flee from the vengeance that awaits them. Transported in 
spirit, during the agony of his shameful punishment, the 
future has been unrolled before his eyes, and, as in a vision, 
he has beheld the future triumphs of the Colonists. One of 
the best episodes of the poem is contained in this canto, in 
the Miltonic grandeur which is gathered round the gigantic 
phantom of the Continental Currency, and the epic force 
in which its shadowy shape of nothingness looms beneath 
the rustling panoply of its wondrous power. Here also is 
the contemptuous proposition, that as England has already 
transported her criminals, she shall complete the work by 
transporting herself to America. 

We'd find full room for’t in Lake Erie, or 
That larger water-pond, Superior, 
Where George at margin taking stand 
Would scarce be able to spy land. 

John Trumbull, the author of McFingal, was twenty-five 
years of age when the poem was published in 1775, and was 
zealously pursuing the study of law with John Adams, in 
Boston. Born of the famous Trumbull family of Connec- 
ticut, he claimed, among his immediate kindred, Governor 
Trumbull, the favorite ‘‘Brother Jonathan” of General 
Washington; and also that other John Trumbull, the artist 
of our Revolutionary battle-fields. 

The young lawyer had already written some stirring 
verses upon the Boston Port Bill and other matters of cur- 
rent importance, but was better known by the literary class 
of New England as the author of the ‘‘ Progress of Duiness.” 
This poem possessed remarkable merit, both in its design 
and execution, and deserves especial comment for its proba- 
ble influence upon the educational system of our country, 





in its systematic attack upon the collegiate contempt for all 
studies, except Greek and Latin. 

Despising such low things the while 

As English grammar, phrase and style, 

Despising every nicer art 

That aids the tongue or mends the heart. 

The first part of this poem was published in New Haven 
in 1772, and purports to give the history of Tom Brainless. 
The introduction begins with the question, ‘‘ What does 
the author mean?” It continues by explaining that as this 
will be the first question put by the reader and the last that 
he will be able to answer, it may be well to explain that the 
intention is to point out the general errors that hinder the 
advancement of education and the growth of piety. The 
subject being inexhaustible, and the design yet incomplete, 
the author proposes, in the first part, to consider the frequent 
scandal by which a fellow, without either genius or applica- 
tion, may acquire the honors due as the reward of a liberal 
education, and be admitted to fellowship among the minis- 
ters of the gospel. That this great social wrong arises 
from the fact that college examinations have generally 
dwindled into a mere ceremony, and that a degree is the 
easy reward of four years’ dozing and dulness; that the 
cause of religion is suffering greatly from the contempt felt 
for a ministry so inefficiently prepared for their future 
duties; and that the scholastic course restricted to the 
ancient languages, the higher mathematics and metaphysics, 
entirely unsupported by other studies, is manifestly inju- 
rious to success in practical life. 

In the poem thus introduced, Tom Brainless, a country 
lad wearied of farm work, goes to college as an easier occu- 
pation, and by dint of some dull and plodding industry, 
succeeds, in the course of four years, in acquiring sufficient 
Greek and Latin to win a degree. Afterwards, while pre- 
paring for the ministry, he supports himself by teaching, 
and his miserable methods of instruction are held up to 
merited scorn. He keeps good order by his rod, and this 
and the low salary, gains the approval of the careless 
parents, until he reaches the haven of his hopes, in a pulpit, 
at sixty pounds a year, whence he 

On Sunday, in his best array, 
Deals forth the dulness of the day. 


Of the second part, published the next year, Dick Hair- 


brain is the hero. Pert from over-praise, smart Dick turns 
fop, sprinkles his speech with French, and finds his jests in 
obnoxious books. Sated with America, he travels to gather 
the levities of other climes, and returns, importing the 
follies and vices of the English court. Welcomed and ap- 
plauded by society, he supports his brilliant career by 
studying the reviews and shining in borrowed light, and 
ends a useless life in disgrace and debt. 

Trumbull completed his ‘‘ Progress of Dulness” with the 
life of Miss Harriet Simper. This section is introduced 
with the apology that, wishing to show that the foibles of 
the sex are mainly due to the errors in the present system 
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of education, the author would gladly assume a graver 
manner and a sounder method of treatment; but, having 
learned from experience that the public prefers a perpetual 
drollery and affectation of wit, he feels compelled to use 
that feebler style, in order to gain the attention of the audi- 
dence which most needs his sermon. 

Poor Miss Simper is taught to be vain and affected in her 
very infancy; as she grows older, her instruction is confined 
to gossip and the fashions; all training for the mind is p:.o- 
hibited as injurious to her beauty and her manners, and sne 
is permitted to read nothing heavier than Richardson's 
novels, where 

The high-wrought whim, the tender strain, 
Elate her mind, and turn her brain. 

In society she meets only the dull compliments of heavy 
Mr. Brainless or the vapid talk of Dick Hairbrain. The 
foreign graces of the latter suit her fancy, and she falls in 
love with the foolish fop, who is too frivolous to marry. 
Heartbroken from this disappointment, she withers into a 
weary old maidenhood, utterly without occupation cr men- 
tal resources, until at length, turning properly pious, she 
woefully weds the dreary Tom Brainless, in order to enjoy 
the honor of sailing on Sunday into the pew nearest the 
pulpit. 

In the consideration of the literature of the American 
Revolution, it is well worth while to trace this piece of 
rhymed controversy back to its origin in the troubles of 
Yale College. To this college Trumbull had been admitted 
in 1763, when but thirteen years of age. His father, a Con- 
gregational clergyman, had made him extraordinarily pro- 
ficient in the routine of classic studies, and Trumbull 
devoted all his leisure to a zealous study of English litera- 
ture, despite the opposition and contempt of his teachers. 
In these studies he found a warmly sympathizing friend 
and co-laborer in Dwight, and they made themselves the 
head of a new educational movement among the students. 
In 1769 they found publication in a Boston journal for their 
opinions, in a series of essays after the manner of the Spec- 
tator. These were afterwards continued in the Hartford 
newspapers. 

Yale College, as a Congregational institution, had become 
very unpopular for its sectarianism. It had declared itself 
independent, and refused all interference from Government. 
The students became insubordinate, and were upheld by 
the popular sympathy, so that they were emboldened to 
prefer an array of charges against the instructors, and de- 
mand their dismissal. Other tutors were appointed, who 
in turn resigned their offices; and, in 1771, they were re- 
placed by new ones, among whom were Dwight and 
Trumbull. It was in this office, and in furtherance of his 
educational scheme, that Trumbull published his Progress 
of Dulness; and it is remarkable that his friends and sym- 
pathizers were Dwight, then engaged on the Conquest of 
Canaan, and Barlow, afterwards famed as the author of the 
Columbiad. 





After the publication of the first cantos of McFingal, the 
days must have dragged rather drearily in the law office in 
Boston. John Adams was away at the Continental Con- 
gress, and the prospect for success at the bar was not 
brilliant to a young patriot in Massachusetts in 1776. 
Young Trumbull therefore went back to Connecticut, and 
despite constant ill-health, seems to have labored inde- 
fatigably at the bar. In Hartford, he became a leader of 
the remarkable literary society of that learned city, and be- 
came one of the foremost members of its clubs. These 
literary friends urged the completion of McFingal, and en- 
forced their advice by enrolling the subscribers for the com- 
plete edition published in that city in 1782. Here, too, 
with his friends Barlow, Humphreys, and Hopkins, he 
wrote the Anarchiad, a poem descriptive of the anarchy 
which ruled the country at the close of the war, and in- 
tended as an argument in advocacy of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. 

Trumbull achieved distinction at the bar, and officiated 
as judge in his native State tor many years; but although 
maintaining his personal distinction, the verses once so 
popular faded from the memory of the people, and McFin- 
gal seemed utterly forgotten. 

Among the new generation rising about him in his old 
age was young Peter Parley, who was commencing, in 
Hartford, his great career asa book-maker. Zealous for the 
establishment of a distinctively American literature, Parley 
prepared, as a patriotic duty, a handsome edition of Trum- 
bull’s poems; the poet supervised the work, the Graphic 
Company of Hartford adorned it with their highest art, and 
it was published as most worthy of the consideration and 
pride of the American people. But in 1820 McFingal was 
old-fashioned without having achieved the honors of an- 
tiquity, and poor Parley was left to pocket his loss. 


Tue Washington correspondent of the New York Tribune 
says: Bristow has a fine perception of journalistic useful- 
ness. A member of the Ways and Means Committee was 
suggesting to him the advisability of setting Government de- 
tectives to work up the facts in the illicit distribution of the 
Pacific Mail lobby fund. ‘Why not put the secret service 
on the track ?” queried the Congressman. ‘‘ Secret service!” 
answered the stalwart Secretary. ‘‘If you want the corrupt 
members ferreted out, go over to Newspaper Row and give 
your leading facts and suspicions to the correspondents. 
They will have all your scalawags hunted down inside of a 
week ?” 





a ae : 

Tue newspaper is the handmaid of civilization. No 
family can maintain its place in society without it. The 
man needs it for information about markets and politics; 
the woman needs it as a diversion from her household cares 
and family duties; the young need it for both amusement 
and instruction. Thousands of families can take but a 
single newspaper; and that one should be commended to 
their consideration which best meets all their needs. 
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DEVILTRIES—ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


Ought not stealers of newspapers have nooses put about 
their necks ? 

The pressure of public opinion is always accurately ascer- 
tained by the emanations of the tight-squeezing printing 
pre SS. 

In most professions, ‘‘ sticks ” is the designation applied to 
mere useless lumber. To the printer, the sticks are useful— 
nay, more—indispensable. What would the engineers of 
types do without the common-place composing stick? And 
the shooting stick they cannot ignore, by any manner of 
means. 

An honorable blot on any one’s escutcheon—a stain of 
printer's ink. 

A legal and useful mill—the paper mill. 

A phonographer, taking down one of Dr. Mary Walker's 
lectures, made the well-known legend, JJoni soit qui mal ¥ 
pense, read, ‘*Only see how Molly pants!” 

An Irishman, to whom some wonderful story was told on 
the authority of a cheap paper, declined to believe it, say- 
ing that he distrusted all he saw in the ‘‘chape prints.” 
‘*Why shouldn’t you believe the cheap papers,” he was 
asked, ‘‘as soon as any other?” ‘‘ Because,” was his ready 
reply, ‘‘I don’t think they can afford to speak the truth for 
the money.” 

‘‘He wooed and she wouldn't,” is a headline in a San 
Francisco paper. 

The latest specimen of word-making is ‘ disestablish- 
mentarian.” In course of time, last year’s dictionary will 
be of as little use as last year’s almanac. 

Spring brings joy to the heart of a Western editor, who 
sings, ‘‘Soon the dusky squaw will be seen straining maple 
sugar through her Winter stockings.” 

At the spelling bee in Indianapolis, all the lawyers, edi- 
tors, and teachers went down on ‘‘ipecacuanha.” 

‘* Dear Tom—Come immediately if you see this. If not, 
come on Sunday.” This difficult invitation appears as a 
personal in the London Times. 

It is understood that Mr. Carlyle, who has recently con- 
tributed to Fraser the articles on the Norwegian kings, is 
engaged on a paper on John Knox for the same periodical. 

Ata recent sale of autographs in London, a long letter 
by Robert Burns to Mrs. Dunlop was the rarest offered. 
It consisted of nearly eleven pages, both in prose and verse, 
and has never been wholly published. 

They have discovered Michael Angelo’s private corre- 
spondence; and it’s a good thing for poor Mike that he was 
never in Brooklyn. 

The able editor in Texas is no better off than elsewhere. 
The author of a rejected communication interviews the edi- 
tor in the nranner which has gained Texas interviews such 
world-wide respect. 





A spiritualist organ—(w)rapping paper. 


A Boston house sells 100,000 chromos a month. 

There is but one daily paper in Middle Alabama. 

All the newsboys are in favor of the extradition law. 

The dictionaries give fourteen spellings of ‘‘ mosquito.” 

The revisers of the Bible have reached Isaiah in twenty- 
eight sessions. 

A brother of Sir Charles W. Dilke is editor of an extreme 
radical weekly journal published in London. 

A spelling bee took place in the Music Hall, at Boston, 
recently, the contestants being fifty boys selected from the 
higher schools of the city, and fifty editors, reporters, pro- 
fessors, and printers. The contest at length narrowed 
down to a printer and one of the boys, when the typo, 
having misspelled the word ‘‘conferrable,” the victory was 
awarded to the boy. 

Detroit has a poet worth $1,000; but it is superfluous to 
say that he isn’t a good poet. 

Shooting editors does not come under the restrictions of 
the game laws. 

Dr. Hatfield ought to try his hand at editing a newspaper 
and casting out its devil. 

‘*Primer Lacerators” is an Iowa exchange’s heading for 
a spelling-bee item. 

Dana writes most of his vicious squibs about noon, while 
he is hungry. 

Josh Billings has been writing for the press twenty years, 
and he doesn't know how to spell any better now than the 
day he commenced. 


A book, very elegantly printed, illustrated and bound, 
has recently appeared in London, whose sole subject is the 
proper designation of the drug called quinine. The author 
contends that it should be always written chincona. 

Shirley Brooks, the late editor of Punch, was a prolific 
writer of vers de société; and his scattered pieces, some of 
which made their mark at the time of publication, are to be 
gathered into a volume. Mr. Brooks, it is also said, was a 
famous letter writer of a bygone type. 

A story of the telegraph will be given in an early number 
of Scribner’s, under the title of ‘*«— —-—-—-——-.” The 
heroine is a telegraph operator, and her name, Kate, is con- 
stantly sounding through the story in the clicks of the in- 
strument and the whistles of the locomotive on which the 
hero rides. 


owe os dain tpenchenicin 

AN association of Swiss paper makers has undertaken the 
regulation of the sizes of writing and other papers. They 
divide them into fourteen grades, reckoned by centimetres, 
beginning at thirty-five by forty-four and going up to sixty- 
eight by seventy-seven. The ream is to consist of 500 
sheets; the quire of twenty-five sheets, divided into sections 
of five. 
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( Written for the Printers’ Circular). 


DELINQUENT PATRONS. 
A PLEA FOR THE COUNTRY PRESS. 


DEDICATED TO THE MARYLAND EDITORS’ ASSOCIATION, BY THE AUTHOR, 
WHO WAS FORMERLY A MARYLAND EDITOR, AND WHOSE FIRST 
SERVICE WAS PERFORMED NEARLY FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Delinquent patron, don’t you know 
That you’re a har:lened sinner, 
To let your paper's printer go 
So oft without his dinner ? 


While seated by your glowing fire, 
By his grand art made wiser, 

How can you harbor the desire 
To play the part of miser ? 


Think how your editor doth toil 
With tired and aching fingers— 

How scanty oft his midnight oil, 
As for your good he lingers! 


Own up, delinquent! You must feel 
At times, as one found robbing 
The printer’s children of their meal— 
Hark! Don’t you hear them sobbing ? 
Shame on the wretch who has the means, 
And yet pays not the printer, 
Even amidst the gloomy scenes 
Of chill and stormy winter! 
Let such the poisoned garment wear 
Of Nessus, sung in story, 
And Ixion’s wheel become his care, 
To turn till he’s bleached hoary! 
Or set the wretch to roll the stone 
Of Sisyphus, in fable, 
To tug away at it, alone, 
As long as he is able! 
When he has rolled it up the hill 
As oft as it rolls down it, 
Methinks he'll beg to pay his bill, 
With compound interest on it! 


Wasurneoton, D. C. J. E. SNopGRass. 


eco, - 

Tue Glasgow News says: ‘‘The change of proprietorship 
of the Evening Star, and the issue of the paper from the 
office of the Glasgow News, were announced by 1,025,000 
little handbills, which were printed in the incredibly small 
space of half an hour. Such a feat of rapid printing, we 
believe, has never before been performed, and it would have 
been impossible to perform it but for the Walter press. 
The process was interesting. The small handbill, measur- 
ing three inches by two, was reproduced by stereotyping to 
the extent of 336 times, and by 4,000 revolutions of the 
Walter press, the million bills were printed. It occupied 
ten hours to cut them up with a steam guillotine machine, 
and they were distributed throughout the town from the 
windows of two carriages.” - 
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A LITERARY MORGUE. 

Twenty-five years ago, come next April, there was opened 
in a small cellar on Ann Street, New York—which still ex- 
ists, and is used for the same purpose—what may be called 
a literary morgue, or a reception vault for rejected manu- 
scripts and yesterday’s news. For this world moves on so 
fast, the news of yesterday becomes stale to-day, and to- 
morrow it is cast out. What was commenced on the first 
of April, 1850, has proved to be no foolish speculation, but 
has steadily grown in size, until now a large number of 
vaults have been added to the original one, as well as many 
upper chambers, extending from 25 Ann Street round the 
corner to Theatre Alley, including an old engine-house, 
used as such when the ‘‘ boys ran wid der machine.” The 
one basement cellar has grown to eight, and the little first 
floor office has expanded into a large number of warerooms 
on the first and second floors, while something like forty 
men and women are employed to assort and pack the papers 
which daily come pouring into this establishment. 

Some idea of the amount of business done may be in- 
ferred when it is stated that last year over three thousand 
tons of paper stock were shipped to the paper mills—enough 
to keep several of them running. This stock includes 
almost everything that is written upon and printed, from a 
State report or Department document to a show bill or love 
letter. At times, as many as fifty orders a day are received 
by mail or telegraph for a man to call at various places in 
the city and collect the waste paper which has accumulated 
in lawyers’ offices, in banking houses, in private residences, 
and other places. A Wall Street banking house once sold 
its stock of waste paper, the result of fifty years’ accumula- 
tion, for $1,900. 

Paper stock is worth gold, and since the vast increase of 
book and newspaper publishing in this country, commands 
a high price. Every scrap of paper has its value, for the 
purpose of being transformed into new paper. This stock 
is very interesting to study—counterfeit money, Confederate 
bonds, rejected plays from the Union Square and other 
theatres, rejected manuscripts from all the magazine and 
newspaper offices, envelopes with postage stamps from all 
parts of the world, unpopular and old books (sometimes 
rare works), the refuse of bookbinders, lawyers’ papers, 
mercantile papers, etc. 

Recently a rare copy of a history of Westchester County 
was found; at another time the old parchment deed by 
which the land on Schenectady stands, and which was ceded 
by the Indians, made its appearance. Then the bonds of 
thé Central Park Hotel, or the New York Amusement Com- 
pany, came in for redemption, worth so much per pound. 
— Home Journal. 





—— ~2coe+ - 
Easter cards have been introduced by the London sta- 
tioners, engraved in the form of crosses of great variety, 
and many of them of great beauty. Some of them sell as 


low as two-pence each, others as high as half a crown. 
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THE TRAMPS’ HARVEST. 

Spring has come, and the tramps look longingly West- 
ward for festivity and plunder. A tramp—by profession— 
now in New York, has been so often swinging around the 
circle that it is said that he can now set type handsomely 
for the Cherokee Nation’s paper; while a Philadelphia 
tramp is known as having set many thousand ems in an old 
Dutch settlement in Ohio, where especially fine gin is dis- 
tilled which pays no tax, and is certainly, in respect to price, 
‘**the poor man’s friend.” Fun, isn’t it? 

A characteristic tramp is he of the festive nature, who 
walks into a town tired, hungry, solemn, sober, and penni- 
less; poor, but respectable; shabby, but very skillful; shoe- 
less, but with a good understanding; all but hatless, with a 
remarkable idea-box. He applies for work. 

‘* Sober ?” 

“You” 

‘*Know your business ?” 

“Tou.” 

‘* Been here before ?” 

“ie 

‘*Got any recommendations ?” 

‘* Lots of ’em.” 

‘* All right, go to work.” 

Sedately and calmly he labors until he gets his two weeks’ 
pay; then comes a change in the spirit of his dream. He 
gathereth together the other devotees at the shrine of Bac- 
chus, and not only incapacitates himself for further work, 
but demoralizes, and all but paralyzes for a time the entire 
printing interest of the town. Then it is that editors and 
proprietors and boys and girls have to get out the paper, 
as the festive tramp, having done all the damage he can, 
moves for new worlds to conquer. In this way a tramp 
will bring destruction on a half-dozen offices, and smashes 
more temperance pledges in two weeks than are signed in a 
year. 

Of a sort as bad, or worse, is the ‘‘ business tramp.” He 
sells soap, Bibles and playing cards; is agent for several 
‘large metropolitan mercantile houses;” is of a pious turn, 
and willing to speak in meeting. He will take an order for 
anything, and ‘rattles up” like a blacksmith just out of his 
apprenticeship. He is always ready to swap things, keep a 
sharp eye on well-to-do widows, and has been known to run 
away with a good horse. Sometimes he leaves town quietly, 
and at others—and mostly—he is hustled. If he leaves 
without having ‘‘got into” some one, or without a long 
spree (by himself) he is one of the exceptions. 

The ‘vile nostrum tramp” is too well known to need 
characterization. He gets his commission from men who 
either cannot get their advertisements into newspapers; who 
think they can do better in this way than by advertising, or 
who care less for their reputation than they do for their 
petty profits. 


And these are the gentlemen—some of them—-whom coun- 


try publishers are to encounter during the coming season. 





Let us hope that the tramp will disgrace himself less than 
usual this year—it is so near the Centennial. 

It will be said, of course, that there are good tramps, gen- 
tlemanly tramps, wise and skillful tramps. So be it. To 
them we have not a word to say. One only wishes that the 
number were a little larger, if but to leaven the lump of 
such tramps as shake the printers’ pride in the printers’ art, 
and recall to them with regret the happy days when “all 
printers were gentlemen, and wore swords.” — Exchange. 





HOW A GREAT FRENOH AUTHOR TOILED. 

The famous ‘‘Causeries de Lundi” cost their author, 
Sainte-Beuve, a vast amount of labor. His method of pre- 
paring these articles is thus described: He began every 
Monday morning, assisted by a secretary. Having chosen 


-his subject, to which he had already given much thought, 


he dictated a rough outline of the article, which was copied, 
revised, and sometimes rewritten. For twelve hours daily, 
from Monday to Thursday, he labored, refusing all visitors, 
and taking no rest until evening. On Friday, the manu- 
script was ready for the printer, and Sainte-Beuve read it 
to Dr. Veron. It was then put in type, and, having been 
revised, with painful care, was ready for publication on 
Monday. Sainte-Beuve received from the Constitutionnel, in 
which the ‘‘Causeries ” appeared, an annual salary of £624. 
These figures would indicate that the rate of payment of 
French authors was by no means high, and explains Pre- 
vost-Paradol’s statement that he did not know what it was 
to be handsomely recompensed for his writings till he 
became a correspondent of the London Times. Sainte- 
Beuve had English blood in his veins, his mother having 
been the daughter of an English woman. 


-2coe-r — 


A PLUCKY PAPER. 


The editor of the London Alhenwum, against whom 
damages to the extent of £1,275 were awarded for a wild 
criticism of Johnston’s Atlas, published at Edinburgh, says: © 
‘‘Our object has been to maintain the dignity and inde- 
pendence of journalism, and we shall not stoop to move for 
a new trial on the ground of excessive damages, or in any 
way to bargain about them. Mr. Johnston is welcome to 
such consolation as the jury has awarded him. We have, 
however, to thank the eminent geographers who, both before 
and since the verdict, have communicated to us their ap- 
proval of Dr. Beck’s review, and who have endorsed the 
opinion expressed at the trial by Mr. Clements Markham 
and Mr. Trelawny Saunders, that Dr. Beck was justified in 
inferring from internal evidence that ‘The Educational 
Atlas’ was not the ‘work’ of Keith Johnston scundus. The 
jury has sided with Mr. T. B. Johnston, but we may safely 
say that the world of science has pronounced in favor of 
The Atheneum.” 

Tue New York World likes to be called a cosmical cotem- 
porary. 
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“SPONGING” ON NEWSPAPERS. 

Every man thinks a newspaper fair game. If a society or 
any body of men get up a concert or a ball, or other form of 
entertainment, the object of which is to put money in their 
pockets, or if the proceeds are to be devoted to charitable 
purposes to add to their own glorification, they become 
very indignant if the proprietors of a newspaper do not 
assist them by a series of gratuitous advertisements for 
several weeks before the event takes place. These gentle- 
men should remember that literary men, in this practical 
age, work for money as well as for fame—principally the 
former, however, and the business manager of a newspaper, 
if he wishes to keep on the safe side of the ledger, conducts 
his charge on the same principle as the head of any busi- 
ness establishment. People who are getting up a ball would 
feel chary of asking a present of a pair of gloves from any 
merchant on that account, yet asking and expecting to re- 
ceive a gratuitous advertisement is a similar demand. The 
editor of the Marlboro (Mass.) Journal states the case very 
plainly when he informs his readers that, ‘‘We long ago 
adopted the plan of charging our regular reading notice 
price for all editorial announcements of entertainments to 
which an admission fee is affixed. We make no exception 
to this rule. In the way of news topics we freely and gladly 
insert sketches of all entertainments after they have become 
matters of history. It is only the preliminary work, look- 
ing to the drawing out of increased patronage from the pub- 
lic, for which we expect compensation.” 

THE REPORTER. 

We owe not a little of the pleasure we derive from news- 
papers to the exertions of the reporter. The editor may 
elaborate and comment upon the news of the day, but the 
intelligent reader, if in possession of the same facts, is quite 
able to do this for himself. The most popular newspapers, 
others things being equal, are those which employ the best 
reporters, the largest number of them, and which allow 
them the largest liberty. It is a hard life and full of real 
drudgery, yet there is a sort of liberty attached to it, which, 
combined as it is with the severest discipline, gives the 
business its attractions while preparing the incumbent for 
higher positions. It is by this reportorial experience that 
the editor learns how to come near the public, and how to 
find just what is the opinion of the people; and, if he is wise, 
he will bear in mind this part of his professional life. 

The reporter is often pointed in his observations, sharp, 
shrewd, and at times sarcastic. It could hardly be other- 
wise. No class of men come into such close contact with 
all other classes, and none see so clearly and near at hand 
the shams and follies of the times. None are therefore 
better able to ‘hold the mirror up to nature.” He is some- 
times a little severe in noting the follies of the day; but 
does he not know, after all, that readers generally apply the 
sarcastic remarks to others, and reserve the tender touches 
for themselves ? 





MEN OF LETTERS. 


Tasso’s conversation was neither gay nor brilliant. 
was either taciturn or satirical. Butler was sullen or biting. 
Gray seldom talked or smiled. Hogarth and Smith were 
very absent-minded in company. Milton was very unso- 
ciable, and even irritable when pressed into conversation. 
Kirwan, though copious and eloquent in public addresses, 
was meagre and dull in colloquial discourse. Virgil was 
heavy in conversation. LaFontaine appeared heavy, coarse, 
and stupid; he could not speak and describe what he had 
just seen, but then he was the model of poetry. Chaucer's 
silence was more agreeable than his conversation. Dryden's 
conversation was dry and dull, his humor saturnine and re- 
served. Corneille, in conversation, was so insipid that he 
never failed in wearying; he did not even speak correctly 
that language of which he was such a master. Ben Jon- 
son used to sit silent in company and suck his wines and 
their humors. Southey was stiff, sedate, and wrapped up 
in asceticism. Addison was good company with his inti- 
mate friends, but in mixed company he preserved his dig- 
nity by a stiff and reserved silence. Fox, in conversation, 
never flagged, his animation and variety were inexhaustible. 
Dr. Bentley was loquacious, as was also Grotius. Gold- 
smith ‘‘wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll.” 
Burke was entertaining, enthusiastic, and interesting in 
conversation. Curran was a convivial deity. Leigh Hunt 
was “like a pleasant stream” in conversation. Carlyle 
doubts, objects, and constantly demurs. 


Dante 


ee 


PASS TO HADES. 


A 

There is a newspaper man in the eastern part of Michigan 
who is being bantered as the champion railroad pass beggar. 
‘*Passing” him by, we want to tell a little story about an 
old acquaintance who once published a paper on the line of 
the Detroit and Milwaukee Road. He was a mighty poor 
compositor to begin with, and the first issue of his paper 


was a sight to see. He had borrowed old stereotypes of 
bitters and buchu to fill up with, and his ‘‘salutatory,” as 
he called it, contained about two hundred typographical 
errors and half that number of grammatical blunders. But 
it was a foundation, and he went to receiving subscriptions 
and sending for railroad passes. He ‘‘went for” super- 
intendents until he had a pass over every road in the State; 
but these were not enough. He sent abroad, and finally he 
addressed the superintendent of an Ohio road. No answer. 
The editor wrote again. No answer. He wrote a third 
letter, and an answer came back, ‘‘Go to h——!” The 
editor turned the letter over and wrote, ‘‘Send me a pass 
on your road and I will.” The pass came and he was made 
happy. 





Facts are constantly proving what a lucrative profession 
journalism is. A young Kentucky editor, whose paper is 
small, and bas been in existence but a short time, has 
already $25,000 cash in hand—just left him by a relative. 



































PI-BOX. 
Mrs. SourHwortH is the favorite writer out West. 
FarseEon’s ambition is to write a good fairy story. 
BouemianisM is dying out in New York journalism. 

Jor Howarp says the anti-Beecher press is hedging. 

A coop advertisement is like a light placed on a hill. 

Tue New Orleans Pic calis for a ‘clean man’s party.” 

DISREPUTABLE newspapers are the exception, not the rule. 

A Reaprne scribe calls Bayard Taylor a literary iceberg. 

Tue New York Jerald never turns away an advertisement. 

Tue only agitation in New Haven is over a public library. 

Tue American Checker Player is the title of a new period- 
ical. 

Tue New York Tribune claims a daily circulation of 50,000 
copies. 

Tuer London Times runs a special train to supply its eus- 
tomers. 

In juvenile literature we are still colonial dependents of 

England. 

NEWSGIRLS are competing successfully with New York 
newsboys. 
Epwarp EGGieston is busy on a new novel entitled 

** Roxana.” 


Tue Detroit Free Press humorist is going to strand him- 
self on a book. 


Tue new *‘ Encyclope iia Britannica’ 
a type machine. 


is being set up by 


Lonpon has seventeen dailies and two hundred and thirty- 
seven weeklies. 

Onty one journal in this country is devoted exclusively 
to aquatic sports. 

Tue population of Camden, New Jersey, entitles her to a 
live daily paper. 

Tuis year the Pennsylvania Legislative Record makes a 
volume of 1,500 pages. 


Tue man who doesn’t hang out his shingle and advertise, 
dies and leaves no sign. 


, 


**Don QurxoTe,” since it first appeared, is said to have 
gone through 1,175 editions. 


Tue Boston Transcript is used as the standard authority 
at some of the spelling matches in that city. 


A Lerrzic publisher is bringing out a richly illustrated 
life of Prince Bismarck. It is published in numbers, two 
of which have already appeared. 

Tue Khedive of Egypt is searching the mosques and 
monasteries of his dominions for manuscripts to form a 
library at Cairo. He is said to have obtained thirty differ- 
ent manuscripts of the Koran, and among them one com- 
puted to be 1,150 years old. 
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A PRINTER in Lancaster is the father of twenty-six children. 

Dana, of the New York Sun, has an income of $110,000. 
Very good! Keep right on, Sunny! 

Mrs. Bayarp Taytor is translating her husband's ‘ His- 
tory of Germany” into the German language. 

A SPELLING MATCH between proof-readers and compositors 
on the newspapers, and public school children, took place 
on the 3d of April, in New York. 

A Boston reporter who wrote a touching obituary notice 
of a deceased citizen, won the widow’s heart by his gushing 
words, and now he is worth $50,000. 

Tue Raleigh (N. C.) Sentinel has been cut down in size, 
it says, because of the opinion that too much paper is a bore 
rather than a refreshment to the reader. 


Causes of suicide are said to be hereditary influence, edu- 
cation, love, troubles, literature, domestic troubles, intoxi- 
cation, financial losses and embarrassments, occupation, 
habitation, imitation, race, nationality, and atmospheric 
influences. 

TaiMaGe is giving the drama a rest, and has taken to 
lashing the newspapers. He is particularly exercised 
against them now for publishing reports of the Beecher 
trial. Talmage ought to read the fable about the wolf and 
the lamb, and the muddied water. 


A WEsTERN editor did not wish to hurt the feelings of a 
gentle poet, but apelogized for the non-appearance of a long 
and tender poem, by saying, ‘‘‘ Beautiful Spring’ was 
crowded out of our Sunday edition to make room for an 
account of the great snow storm.” 

M. L. Dunuap, one of the editors of the Chicago Tribune, 
is a fortunate man. He works for a newspaper and makes 
money; he has been in the Legislature and was not bribed; 
his girls and boys married young, and now enough gas 
wells have been found on their farms to supply them with 
light and fuel. 

Some indignant person wrote to know who was the author 
of a sharp article in a Texas paper, to which the journal in 
question replied: ‘‘ The man who wrote that article was in 
early life a hard-working blacksmith; later he was a deck 
hand on a steamboat; then he was a cow-boy on the frontier; 
but of late years he has followed the profession of prize- 
fighter. He only became an editor to reduce his flesh by 
starvation, so as to become more successful in his peculiar 
line.” No further inquiries were made. 

Somesopy wrote to the editor of a country paper to ask 
how he would ‘break an ox?” The editor answered as 
follows: ‘If only one ox, a good way would be to hoist 
him, by means of a long chain attached to his tail, to the 
top of a pole forty feet from the ground. Then hoist him, 
by a rope tied to his horns, toanother pole. Then descend 
on his back a five-ton pile-driver, and, if that don’t break 
him, let him start a country newspaper and trust people for 
subscription. One of the two ways will do it, sure.” 
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SSOCIATION. 

This Association will hold a Summer Meeting at Bedford 
Springs, Pa., on June 22d, 23d, and 24th. 

The necessary arrangements are being made by the offi- 
cers, and a pleasant time will doubtless be had. 

Members will receive the usual official notification at the 
proper time. 

Those who intend to air their ‘‘store clothes,” on this 
occasion, will govern themselves accordingly. 

—_ ~-2ce- 

INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 

The Twenty-third Session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union commences in Boston, Mass., on the first 
Monday in June next, and will probably remain in session 
until the Friday following. So far as we are advised, no 
measures proposing any radical changes in the organiza- 
tion are likely to be brought forward, the experience of 
former years proving that the Union is averse to making 
experiments in new laws, or unnecessary amendments to 
old ones. 


Among the deferred business from the St. Louis Session | 


will be the report of the committee to inquire into the dif- 
ferences between New York Typographical Union No 6, and 
Women’s Union No. 1, of the same city. There should 
also be an interesting report from the special committee of 


monument to Horace Greeley. 

The Boston printers have for some time been making pre- 
parations to give the International body a suitable reception, 
and we have no doubt the delegates will be well treated 
during their stay in the ‘‘ modern Athens.” 


nolds, and John A. Innes. Mr. Bell has been, for a num- 
ber of years, the foreman of the Inquirer; Mr. Reynolds is 
a book and job hand, from Lippincott’s ; and Mr. Innes 
greets the dawn from the eastern windows of the Press 
office. The delegation is a creditable one, and will doubt- 
less well represent the Quakers in the typographic ‘“ aggre- 
gation.” 


+s.ee>- - 


In THE Correspondence Department will be found a letter 
from Washington, D. C., which gives the particulars of the 
strike in the Chronicle office in that city. 


| of the day. 


| influence on society. 





| bined. 


po ; ' - | pity 
The names of the Philadelphia delegates to the Twenty- | py 


third Session are as follows: Walter W. Bell, Oliver Rey- | 
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THE POWER OF CHEAP LITERATURE. 

A pleasant theme for fleering and flouting at some of the 
evils of modern society, for those who pretend to extra super- 
fine culture and gilt-edged erudition, is the cheap literature 
These scholarly and highly elevated social 
persons —they exist in the United States as well as in Great 
Britain—charge all the faults of our social system to cheap 


papers. Undoubtedly some of the penny weekly vebicles 


of prose fiction, issued in London, do exercise a pernicious 


Most of the so-called story papers 
issued on this side the water are more wholesome in tone, 
though there are a few American weekly publications which 
the world could well afford to lose without a sigh; on the 
contrary, quite the reverse, be glad and give thanks that 
they were no more. Still, in ordinary fairness, it must 
be considered that, in the days when cheap current litera- 
ture was not, the general morals of the world were in a 
vastly worse plight than they are now. It may be, no doubt 
is true, that the universal taste for reading has led to the 
dissemination of literature not exactly pure; yet, bad as the 
most of it is, facts prove it infinitely better than no reading 
matter at all for the million. When printing was circum- 
scribed, and papers scarce, the viciousness of manhood was 
far more brutal and unrestrained than it is now. No lance 


| is here put in rest in defence of publications notoriously 


vicious; and for reasons too abstruse here to be traced to 


| their fountain heads, the most atrocious issues of our age 


are far more abundant in Great Britain than in the United 
States; and France is far ahead of the Anglo-Saxons in the 
bad pre-eminence of impure and startlingly sensational 
ephemeral publications. 

There is a good side to cheap literature—a bright lookout 
worthy of all praise—a wholesome influence wielding a 
power for good equal to all the churches in the land com- 
Fully nine-tenths of the cheap daily, weekly, and 
monthly publications in the United States are of an elevated 


. . 3 < M - é | tone, never soil their columns with improprieties, and exert 
thirteen, appointed to receive subscriptions in aid of the | . , 

: themselves to the utmost to impress on their readers lessons 
| of morality, religion, honesty, purity, virtue. 


| either, is it to assert that the cheap literature of the Union 


Not too much, 


Not 
as much can be said for cousin England—the more’s the 


is the best and most efficacious guardian of its liberty. 


but still, even in a rich land governed by a privileged 
class, a cheap literature is better than no literature at all. 
Easily capable of proof is it that many of our statesmen, 
merchants, manufacturers, publishers, authors, jurists, 
physicians, clergymen 
usefalness to-day 


bright in prominence, precious in 
began life so poor that a collegiate train- 
ing was as impossible to them as a trip to the nearest fixed 
star. From the cheap publications which fell in their way, 
from the columns of daily and weekly papers, they drew 


| their mental sustenance; brave, true souls, who instinct- 


ively knew the true from the false, the good from the bad, 
the pinchbeck from the real gold, vicious, cheap literature 


| harmed them not; ennobling wisdom, furnished at a low 
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price, enabled them to fulfil their destiny, unpromising as 
were their beginnings. Cheap literature may have its 
faults, but its merits far outweigh them. 
estimate of ‘‘'The Corsair,” it may in all truth and sincerity 


Reversing Byron's 
be said of cheap literature, that—it has one crime and a 
thousand virtues. And, after all, what is there perfect in 


this world? 
sees, 


A GEM OF RAY SERENE, 

All typographers 
eliminators of copy, who don’t care a. Continental cent’s 
worth about the brother chip that reprinted the time-table 
will just 


even those dispensers of types and 


for the sailing days of the Crusader’s sloops 
pause, stick in air, and listen to hear that a new Caxton has 
been found—a real original, bona side, orthodox old Cax. A 
German, Dr. G. Konnecke, of Marburg, is the fortunate 
finder. 
tract of four and twenty leaves. 


The ancient and rare typographic gem is a quarto 
There is no date upon the 
title-page, but those whose judgment is worthy of grave 
consideration, give it as their opinion that the pamphlet 
was struck off by Caxton in 1483. The hitherto unknown 
typographic treasure was discovered between the leaves of a 
bulky volume in the Hecht-Hinean Library at Hulberstadt. 

Who has the paper jewel now? Why, some snuffy, beery, 
smoking, duelling, metaphysical, argumentative, dear old 
German, to be sure! 
We rather think not. He must and will sell it; and may 
the capacious, omnivorous man of the British Museum not 
become the custodian of the latest and almost best typo- 
graphic find! 
buy it? 


Can he afford to retain his prize? 


Why cannot some American Printers’ Union 
‘Tis printers’ property, and should, with every- 
thing else obtainable of the same sort, be controlled solely 
by printers. A typographic museum of rarities and curios- 
ities pertaining to the art preservative is just what our 
country needs—is exactly what the nation is waiting for. 
Right here in Philadelphia, where rare old Ben Franklin 
labored and conquered 
lies buried 


where he courted, married, and 
is the place, above all others in the world, where 
American printers should establish a collection of the rari- 
ties of their art. At present, while preparing to step across 
the threshold of the grand and glorious Centennial, is the 
time when the craft should bestir themselves to establish a 
Printers’ Museum. A central building, free to all printers, 
where would be displayed and preserved all that is of in- 
terest in typography—from Ben Franklin’s old fur cap, if 
you please, down to, or rather up to, the first Caxton. To 
us it seems that the time is ripe for the establishment of a 
Printers’ Museum in Philadelphia—not a show-shop for 
curious gapers, but a place of resort where all the craft can 
come, be amused, be instructed, and go forth wiser and 
better men. 

By charging a small admission fee to non-printers, such 
an institution could be made self-sustaining; and we feel 
quite certain that Philadelphians would contribute liberally 


to the cases of such a collection—Boston, New York, Balti- 
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more, Washington, Chicago, New Orleans, St. Lonis—all, 
all would soon follow. Come, brethren, let us lock our 
forms together on this theme, and prove to the world that 
we of America are not indifferent to the grand history of 
our noble profession! 


+ @oam- 


THE PERSECUTED COMPOSITOR. 

All the reading world is made to believe that inditers 
of editorials are miracles of accuracy, orthographic mar- 
vels, grammatical gems of purest perfection, men of pro- 
found erudition, who could-not make a mistake, even if 
they tried hard to do so. Now the actual truth is, edi- 
tors are but fallible men; most of them do make blunders 
occasionally, just as other mortals do; and when they put 
their feet in it, why should they, in the name of fairness, 


- strive to throw the blame on the shoulders of the innocent 


generalissimo of the composing stick, who has errors enough 
For be it known that the chief of 
the cases is like unto the editor 


of his own to answer for ? 
a mere mortal, a human 
creature liable to make mistakes; nay, by some mystic law, 
is bound to commit them. To err, is human; to forgive, 
divine—always made and provided, as the lawyers say, 
that the fellow does not do it too often. Occasionally, per- 
haps semi-occasionally, probably too often, the dispenser of 
types leads his copy astray; but then, too, there are nume- 
rous instances of hasty and careless writing, where a really 
conscientious printer—one of the stern class that follows 
copy, even if it leads him out of a fourth-story front window 
faithfully embalms the ridiculous blunderings of a hur- 
ried writer. Smart it sounds to place the blame of all 
ludicrous errors and comical short-comings in a journal 
diurnal, hebdomadal, or magazine monthly—on the broad 
but overburdened shoulders of the compositor. Even in- 
telligent readers, not at all familiar with the printer's call- 
ing, are fast finding out that the stale joke anent the in- 
telligent compositor, is not founded on the immutable 
principles of justice. In the great centres of population, it 
is getting to be something worse than folly even for the best 
of writers to attempt to foist all errors on the printer. An 
intelligent public has, after many years, discovered that 
hieroglyphic hand writing is not a mark of genius; that 
numerous respectable scholars know not how to punctuate; 
and that a type-setter has not Appleton’s Encyclopedia, 
Webster's Dictionary, and Goold Brown’s Grammar wedged 
tightly in his head, with any amount of time at his dis- 
posal to consult any and all of these authorities, besides 
deciphering labyrinthine manuscript. Is it 
the intelligent compositor to turn upon his foes 


not time for 
the 
bad penmen, the constructors of loose paragraphs—and 
rend them ? 

~2coe- - 

Ara recent meeting of New Haven (Ct.) Typographical 
Union, No. 47, John P. Tyrrell was elected delegate to the 
International Typographical Union, which convenes in Bos- 
ton in the early part of June. 























SPREADING INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN JOUR- 
NALISM, 


From the pages of a sober, steady, and entirely anti-sen- | 


sational London periodical, do we glean the information 
that a new journal is about to be started in London. Its 
name is to be The Planet. From its invigorating prospectus 
we gather that it is to be the smartest of smart journals 

witty, outspoken, gossipy; but above all, and beyond all, 
its crowning and transcendant recommendation is, that it is 
to be directed by James Gordon Bennett, of the New York 
Herald, and this coign of vantage must at once be an ex- 
alted aud influential one, for new papers are springing 


up like mushrooms in the great British metropolis. There 


are now projected, and right soon to appear, The Planet | 


above mentioned; the Examiner, which, from a hebdomadal, 


is to be changed to a diurnal; The Funny Folks, a new ven- | 


ture in the comic line; a half dozen fortnightlies and 
monthlies devoted to science, art, literature, and antiqui- 


ties. Intelligent, reading, shrewd, observant London is no 


stranger to puny papers, sheds no tears over moribund | 


publications, and in the most cold-blooded manner predicts 
short life for all the coming literary bantlings, excepting 
only The Planet. 


publishers has, by dint of perseverance, led captive the 
British- heart and mind. 
pected so to do 


Englishmen may fail—are ex- 
in the endeavor to establish a new journal, 
daily or weekly; but an American's experienced hand at the 
helm alters the case. John Bull knows what his trans- 
Atlantic cousins are capable of in the publishing line; 
he has seen them do wonders in that direction, and is there- 
fore quite prepared for miracles. 

oro 


CAN ENGLISH CRITICS CRITICISE? 
Decidedly astounding it is to read that an intelligent 
Scotch jury, in the practical Scotch metropolis, has mulcted 
the London Atheneum in £1,275 ($6,375 gold) damages for 


an unfavorable criticism of a geographical publication of 


W. & A. K. Johnston. Better things than this the literary 
world had a right to expect of dear old Edinburgh, the in- 
tellectual centre of Great Britain for many, many years; the 
home of Sir Walter Scott when he was not at Abbotsford; 
the abiding-place of Dugald Stewart, of Jeffrey, of the Cham- 
bers Brothers, of the Constables, of Professor Wilson; the 
scene of Nocles Ambrosiane: ; the home of free pens time out 
of mind; the chosen tilting-ground of English-speaking 
wits; the birthplace of the acerb Review, started ever so long 
ago, and still stinging literary pretenders; the city of gene- 
rous publishers, the seat of gravest European learning, the 
modern Athens of the three kingdoms. 

How could Edinburgh do such a thing as inflict so 
severe a punishment on an old-established literary journal ? 
A question easier asked than answered. All of the British 
papers assert that the criticism of the Atheneum was a just 


one. The jury convicted because several witnesses swore 
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The tremendous push, the magnificent | 
enterprise, the unerring judgment of American newspaper | 
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that ‘‘they believed” that the criticism in question ‘‘in- 
jured the firm.” Suppose it did? 
erroneous publications be puffed or ignored, because warn- 
ing the public against them would tell on the till of the 
publishers, intent on nothing so much as their own gain? 
If the Edinburgh jury in the Athenceum case be accepted as 
ar exemplar, the floodgates to the emission of the vilest of 
literature are thrown wide and securely open. 


Must pernicious and 


3e it under- 
stood that a firm of publishers must not be censured for 
any books they may circylate, no matter what their charac- 
ter, and the law against the dissemination of obscene lite- 
rature falls dead to the ground. 

A grave error was committed by the Edinburgh jury—a 
mistake which should be rectified by the British bench—a 
blunder that every paper in Great Britain should show up, 
in its true colors, until it is corrected. 

If this verdict is allowed to remain upon the record un- 
questioned, then there is an end to honest literary criticism 
in Great Britain; and book notices emanating from London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin will, by all English reading and 
speaking people, be regarded as vapid puffs, written to 
placate a publisher—indited with an eye single not to pro- 
The Messrs. Johnston, if they 
accept the $6,375 awarded them, will ere long discover that 
it is an indemnity dearly purchased, for sensible people will 


voke a suit for damages. 


| refuse to buy any volume bearing their imprint. 


—_——_ <> —___—_—— 


NEW YORK TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The one hundred and thirty-second semi-annual meeting 
of this institution was held at their rooms, 3 Chambers 
After the transac- 
tion of some routine business, an election for officers for the 
ensuing term was held. 


Street, on Saturday evening, April 3d. 


The following were chosen: 

President—John G. Clayton. 

Vice-President—S. F. Baxter. 

Treasurer—George Parsons. 

Secretary—T. C. Faulkner. 

Librarian—John Craw. 

Board of Directors—C. W. Fisk, H. R. Piercey, George Ruhl, Israel 
Smith, Charles McDevitt, H. J. Crate, Hiram Bessy, T. McCanlis, Theo. 
L. DeVinne, Wm. T. Burns, G. W. Wilt, and 8. H. Crooker. 

_— Oe ~ 

In Syracuse, N. Y., the printing business is very dull, 

and many resident printers are out of work. 
- -2_<eoe-+ - 

Tue New York Jerald is working up the Centennial fever 

nobly. 


re 
Tue daily papers in many cities have abandoned their job 
offices. 





Russta has only one story paper, and that doesn’t give a 
chromo to subscribers. 
*2ceoe-, 
An edition of the Bible is to be printed in London, with 
all the proper names accented, to show their pronunciation. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


A Defence of the United States Patent System. 
James R. Osgood & Co, 


A well-written and instructive volume,sfilled with indisputable facts, 
presented in an attractive manner, evidently by one entirely conver- 


By J. 8. Perry. Boston. 


sant with the trials and tribulations of the modern benefactors of the | 


world, and men that therein live—inventors. 
able little book deserves attention from all thoughtful people. 


Potter’s American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. John 


E, Potter & Co. 

A handsome periodical this, well printed, artistically illustrated, and 
devoted to the elucidation of history, 
and future possibilities. 


The Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia. 


science, and art, past, present, 


. 


Amateur. Lee & Walker. 


This pleasing and valu- 


| knowledge which can be put to daily practical use. 


| written with care and thought; prominent among them are “ 


The Science of Health, 8.3. Wells. New York. 
To consult the pages of this well-conducted periodical is to gain 





Each succeeding 


issue contains something new, fresh, and instructive. Mothers espe- 


| cially will find this work a valuable acquisition to their household lite- 


rature, and will doubtless dispel many of their doubts and fears should 
they carry out the precepts and teachings contained therein. 
The Gem of the West. Chicago, Ill. C. A. Haviland. 


A bright and sparkling gem in the field of literature. The last issue, 


| like its predecessors, is full of fresh, readable, and entertaining mat- 


ter, besides containing a number of wood-cut illustrations. 
Baltimore. 8. Sands & Son, 
A sensibly conducted agricultural periodical. 
The Herald of Health. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 
The contents of the current number of this useful and popular 
health journal is quite 


The American Farmer. 


large and on many subjects of interest, all 
How I 
“How to Secure 


Managed My Children,” (No. 3), by Mrs. Warren; 


| Sanitary Houses;”’ “The Liver, Its Use, and How to Take Care of It,” 


The last number of this melodious monthly presents its readers | 
with no less than three pieces of sheet music for the piano, and two | 


new pieces for the organ. Genuine generosity this, guided by good 


taste, and supplemented with a letter-press comprising seventeen arti- | 


cles of deep interest to all readers in the 
music. 
Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine. New York. 

Valuable to architects, draughtsmen, engineers, and mechanics is 
the May number of this practical and well-conducted monthly. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. 


Bright as the blossoms of early Spring are the engravings, and as | 


inspiring as the fragrance of the lilacs the letter-press of time-honored 
Godey’s Magazine for May. 
attractive than it is at present; though old in years, its youth is peren- 
nial, for it keeps pace with the march of the generations. 
wither nor custom stale its infinite variety. 


Age cannot 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 


remotest way interested in | 


Never was this venerable monthly more | 


| Wm. G. Cox, New Haven, Ct. $1 


A new series of interesting articles, from the pens of observant tra- | 


velers, has been inaugurated in the magazine of this handsome period- 
ical. “Up in the Parana in Paraguay,” is the title of these fruits of 
wanderings in strange and interesting lands. Edward Kearsley pre- 
sents “Camp Fire Lyrics;’’ T. Adolphus Trollope gives a graphic 
description of ‘‘A Modern Art Workshop in Umbria;”’ William Black 
carries forward his interesting novel; and a number of gifted writers 
contribute miscellaneous papers of interest. 

Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine. Philadelphia. 

Just as usual, the May number of this well-conducted and beautiful 
monthly is filled with thoughtful and well-written papers on topics of 
interest to every civilized reader. 

R. 8. Wells. 


The Phrenological Journal. New York. 


| Williams 


| M. D. P. Laten, 


| E. Steiger, New York 
E. P. Coby, 


The May issue of this valuable publication is freighted with a large 


amount of matter that will both entertain and instruct its readers, 
which is presented in its usual crisp and lively style. Everybody can 
find something to interest him or her in this number, as is the case in 
all its issues, 


Tne American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. 
The latest issue of this solid periodical is replete with suggestive 
articles on finance, engineering, mining, 


insurance, and political economy. 
I. D. Ware. Philadelphia. 

The latest issue of this handsome publication contains numerous ar- 
ticles and several engravings of interest to builders and owners pf 
pleasure vehicles, 


metallurgy, transportation, 


The Carriage Monthly. 


| Note paper, first class........s.eesseeeecesecees 


Foolscap and Quarto, first class 


| Flat caps and folios, first class 


etc., besides miscellaneous papers of useful information. 


Paper Making as Conducted in Western Massachusetts. 

Mass. Clark W. Bryan & Co. 

An interesting pamphlet to all having any interest in the paper 
trade. In its pithy pages may be found, not only graphic descriptions 
of the methods of paper manufacture, but likewise a history of the 
paper-making business, from its inception to the present time, together 
with numerous data in reference to paper manufacturing as conducted 
in our day. 


Springfield, 


The West Virginia Educational Journal. Blair & Gibbens. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


The Printers’ Register. London, 


The Vox Humana, 
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THE “CHRONICLE” STRIKE, 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 1, 1875. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

S1x:—For the first time since its organization, Columbia Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 101, has been disgraced by having employed within its 
jurisdiction unfair printers, whoare now employed at the Daily Chron- 
icle office, in this city. The facts in regard to the trouble in that office 
are as follows: 

For some time past the Chronicle Publishing Company has been 
guilty of “slow pay,’’ and as a consequence the employés were com- 
pelled to demand their money each week. The Chronicle Publishing 


Company considered such an action, on the partof the employés, dicta- | 


tion as to the manner in which they should conduct their business. 
The business manager—one of the stockholders—acknowledged that it 
was only justice that was demanded, but stated that the Company was 
not disposed to submit to it. There being different rumors in regard 
to the intentions of the Chronicle Publishing Company—that it in- 
” etc.—the business manager 
had an interview with the compositors, calling attention to these 
rumors, assuring them that they were unfounded, but stating that the 


tended getting a set of ‘“‘ underminers, 


proprietors of the different offices were holding meetings, having in 
view the reduction of the wages; that they had not as yet agreed 
upon a scale; that when they did agree the scale would be submitted to 
the Union for its consideration, and, if not satisfactory, a committee of 
conference could be appointed, and in that way he thought a scale of 
Three of 
the principal stockholders of the Chronicle Publishing Company 
assured the employés that no attempt would be made to reduce wages 
without full consultation with them, which was satisfactory to the em- 
ployés. You will, therefore, imagine the surprise of the employés a 
few days after, on the reception of the following telegram in the com- 
posing room of the Chronicle, at 6.20 o'clock on the evening of April 


2Ist, 1875: 


prices could be determined upon agreeable to both sides. 


Cu1cago, April 21.—Two Union men arrived to-day from Burlington, 
Iowa, with expenses paid by Clay B. Whitford, with eight men under 
contract to work six months in the Chronicle office, at forty-five cents 
per thousand, with Whitford as foreman. 

Notwithstanding this apparent treachery on the part of their em- 
ployers, the compositors concluded that there might be some doubt as 
to the correctness of the telegram, and agreed to give the proprietors 
the benefit of the doubt, and therefore kept to work; but they ap- 
pointed a committee to call on the business manager next morning, 
notify him of the reception of the despatch, and request a definite 
answer as to its correctness. The committee performed their duty, 
and were informed that such men had been sent for, and that they in- 
tended to employ them in the job room for the present; but that, of 
course, should the compositors in the news room see fit, for any cause, 
to quit (failure to pay, for instance), they would be compelled to use 
the job-room force to get out the paper. The committee reported the 
result of their interview to their associates, who were unanimously of 
the opinion that it was a trick of the proprietors to coerce the com- 
positors to submit toany terms dictated by their employers. All hands 
then agreed that, under the circumstances, it was their duty to quit 
work, and thus the strike took place. 

Since the strike, it has been ascertained that the business manager 
for the Chronicle Publishing Company has been opposed to recogniz- 
ing the Union throughout, and was therefore deceiving his employés 
all the time; that he advocated the idea, in the proprietors’ meetings, 
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of employing men who would work for any wages he chose to give 
They 
favored petitioning the Union, which, however, has not been done yet. 

Having public sympathy on our side, we feel confident of success. 
The citizens of Washington know that our wages aré only fair, com- 
pared with the cost of fuel, rents, and general produce. Many have 
already withdrawn their patronage from the Chronicle, as an expression 
of their sympathy for the Union men, as well as to discountenance the 
importation of a set of “‘shysters”’ into this city. 

As one of the results of this strike, there will be started in this city, 
within ten days, a daily paper, to be called the Washington Tribune, 
to be published by the National Union Publishing Company, the stock- 
holders of which are members of the different trade organizations of 
this city. The compositors thrown out of employment by the strike 
are to be employed on the Tribune. Fraternally, P. 


them, which the remainder of the proprietors present opposed. 


THE NATIONAL UNION PUBLISHING CO, 
WasHInoton, D. C., May 6, 1875. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir:—Ata meeting of the stockholders of the National Union Pub- 
lishing Company, held this evening, the following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: 

President—Geo. A. R. McNeir. 

Vice-President—William McLean. 

Secretary—Allen Coffin. 

Treasurer—N. Watkins, 

Directors—W. H. Towers, C. P. Wroe, 8. T. Hilton, J. F. Clarkson, 
and T. F. Maher. 

The above are the most solid men in the trade organizations in this 


city (four of them printers, however). The paper is receiving encour- 


| agement from some of the most liberal advertisers in the city, and it 


will be started before many days. 
Fraternally yours, P, 


+ <> ee > 


OBITUARY. 


On April 15th, died at his residence in Boston, Mass., at the ripe old 
age of seventy-nine years, Henry W. Dutton, the senior proprietor of 
the Boston Evening Transcript. 

During the quarter ending April 30, 1875, Philadelphia Union lost 
three members by death—Messrs. George W. Robinson, William J. 
Taylor, and George W. O’Donnell. 

John Harper, the senior surviving member of the great publishing 
firm of Harper Brothers, died at his residence in New York, on April 
22d, aged seventy-eight years. Deceased was a practical printer, and 
in his immense and prosperous business is succeeded by several of his 
sons. 

Henry Clapp, Jr., nearly the last shining light in the once glaring 
galaxy of the Bohemians of the press of New York, died in the latter 
city, a fortnight ago, aged fifty-six years. Mr. Clapp was a brilliant 
and able dramatic critic, and contributed many articles to the foremost 
literary journals of the country, over the signature of “ Figaro.” 


Samuel:R. Wells, widely known for many years as a publisher of 


| phrenological periodicals and books, died at his residence in New 


York, on April 13th. Mr. Wells was fifty-five years of age at the time 
of his death, was a native of West Hartford, Conn., and early in life 
was a physician. He abandoned the healing art for phrenology, and 
was for several years a member of the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

Pascal Morris, for many years the publisher and editor of the Prac- 
tical Farmer, of this city, died suddenly, at his residence in Media, Pa., 
on the night of April 11th, of heart disease. Deceased was a member 
of the Society of Friends, an enthusiastic agriculturist, and an en- 
lightened and practical man, who believed that intelligence in farming 
matters should be, and could only be, disseminated through the me- 
dium of the press. 
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NEW PAPERS. 

The Long Island Monthly Visitor, a news and literary morthly, has 
just been started at Northport, L. I., by Jas. M. Tooker, Jr., énd C. F. 
Cravson. The Visitor presents a neat and attractive appearance, and 
its columns are crowded with entertaining and instructive reading 
matter. 

The Daily Investigator is the designation of a new daily paper estab- 
lished and published at Cairo, Ill., by The Investigator Printing Com- 
pany. The first number was issued on April 12th. 

The Jewish Record is the designation of a new eight-page weekly 
journal just projected in this city by the Jewish Record Association. 
The paper is a handsome one, and, as its title indicates, it is an ex- 
ponent of all that can possibly pertain to the interests of Judaism. 

Camden, New Jersey—across-the-river neighbor of Philadelphia— 
has just been favored with the appearance of a daily paper, The Cam- 
den Evening Tribune ; F. 8. George is the publisher. 
disposed of to the public at one cent per copy. 


The Tribune is 
Politically, the new 
daily is independent, but not by-any means neutral—pitching into bad 
men, bestowing praise upon good ones. 

CONSOLIDATIONS. 

The Pioneer and Press newspapers, of St. Paul, Minn., have been 
consolidated. The merged sheet is published by the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press Association. 

The People’s Monthiy, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has ceased to exist. 
been merged into the Saturday Evening Post, of this city. 


It has 


ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
The News, published at Kellogg, Iowa, by N. C. McBeth, has been 
enlarged and improved. 
The Scranton Herald, of this State, has been enlarged from a 24x36 
to a 27x41. 


regions. 


Teutonic intelligence is rapidly waxing apace in our mining 
The Herald is aGerman paper, hence our linguistic remarks. 
Its editor and publisher, C. N. Kiefer, is the right man in the right 
place. 

The Bradford Reporter, published at Towanda, in this State, has 
donned a new and improved suit of type. E. O. Goodrich and 8S. W. 
Alvord are the editors and publishers of this enterprising journal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

M. F. Swartzcope has become the editor of the Grand Tower (I11.) 
Item. 

The Griffin (Ga.) News has dispensed with the editorial services of 
J. E. Stallings. 

E. W. Baylor has severed his connection with the Weekly Herald, of 
Dallas, Texas. 

H. Buford has severed his editorial connection with the Cedar Key 
(Fla.) Journal. 

The office of the Camilla (Ga.) Enterprise was destroyed by fire in the 
middle of March. 

The Madison (Fla.) Recorder has passed under the editorial control 
of D. Montgomery. 

L. J. Kavanagh has bought, and will in future edit and publish the 
Times, of Seville, Ohio. 

Col. J. Trout Lumpkin has resigned from the editorial staff of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 


Francis Fontaine has assumed the duties of the chief editorship of 
the Columbus (Ga.) Times. 


Cc. C. Morrow has bought and assumed sole control of the Warrens- 
burg Democrat, of Warrensburg, Mo. 








8. D. Gordon has relinquished his editorial position on the Weekly 
Examiner, of Petersburg, W. Va. 

W. C. Calhoun and J. L. Doggett have purchased, and will hence- 
forth edit and publish, the Miami (Mo.) Index. 

The sensational journals of Paris now publish the fac similes of the 
autographs of famous, notorious, and noble personages. 

There is no truth in the rumor that Whitelaw Reid is about stepping 
down from the editorial tripod of the New York Tribune. 

After aterm of service, covering fifteen years, Hon. John Taffe has 
resigned the quill editorial of the Omaha (Neb.) Republican. 

The Red Bank (N. J.) Standard has donned a new suit of type, a 
highly becoming and seasonable spring and summer typographical 
garb. 

Delane, the chief editor, proprietor, and publisher of the London 
Times, is in ill health, and refuses to take the needed rest ordered by 
his physicians. 

Isaac W. Avery has retired from the editorial staff of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Herald. Messrs. R. A. Alston and H. W. Grady now edit and 


~ publish the wide-awake Herald. 


Chas. P. Shreiner has become the proprietor of the Norristown (Pa.) 
Independent. He will be the editor, publisher, and business manager, 
and perform his triple duties well. 

Messrs. Swertfager & Maynard have, from G. Ten Eyck Sheldon, 
purchased the Sing Sing (N. Y.) Republican. 
editors are experienced journalists. 


The new owners and 


Isaac S. Roberts has disposed of his interest in the Lambertville 
(N. J.) Beacon to Phineas K. Hazen. The latter gentleman is now the 
sole proprietor and responsible editor. 

Charles F. Hart is the new Philadelphia correspondent of the New 
York Herald. Karl Kase was his predecessor. 
great deal of attention to big Philadelphia. 


The big Herald pays a 


Joseph A. Wolfersberger has bought the entire and sole control of 
the Register, a weekly journal for many years published and edited at 
Marietta, in this State, by P. P. Shock and H. L. Hendrickson. 

Col. Greene and N. T. Greene have disposed of their interests in the 
Boston Post. No change in the editorial staff of the paper has been 
made or is contemplated by the new owners, whose names are kept 
veiled in modest obscurity. 

Wm. Hutchinson, the correspondent of the New York Sun, over the 
signature of “John Sands,” has purchased the State Sentinel, of 
Trenton, N. J., and is now its publisher and editor. 
will throw Jersey sand into the eyes of all evil-doers. 


Of course, John 


The Atlantic City (N. J.) Review has put in a new cylinder press, to 
meet the requirements of the Daily Review during the Summer sea- 
son; and English will do his best to tell the sojourners at that fashion- 
able seaside city, ‘‘ what the wild waves are saying.” 

The News, published at Hallville, Harrison Co., Texas, has been re- 
moved to Marshall, in the same county and State, where it will be 
issued in future. J. M. Curtis, of the latter place, has secured an in- 
terest in the paper, and it will be conducted under the firm name of 
Chas. Martin & Co. Mr. Curtis wields the editorial pen. 

The School Monitor, a readable monthly published at Black Earth, 
Wisconsin, by a coterie of gifted ladies. The Monitor, as its title in- 
dicates, is devoted to the interests of public schools; and stirely no 
better subject can be discussed on bases as broad and free as is the 
casing air. Let us educate our women, and then—why then, just go 
and peruse the School Monitor. 

The Cimarron News and Press—a daring journalistic venture, per- 
petrated, persisted in, and followed up by Messrs. W. R. Morley, F. 
Springson, and W. W. Dawson, at Cimarron, in the sparsely settled 
territory of New Mexico—is in a highly prosperous condition, and de- 
sires the enlightened and civilized world, through the medium of the 
Philadelphia Printers’ CrrcuLar, to know that it is alive and kicking, 
and intends so to continue. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions, 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—Wm. H. Bodwell, ot New York. 
First Vice-President—Henry White, of Memphis. 
Second Vice-President—Wm. D. Redfield, of Washington, D. C. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—W. A. Hutchinson, of Chicago. 
Corresponding Secretary—W. 8. Pride, of Wilmington, Del. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, A. D. Stephens; Vice-President, W. 
W. Johnson; Rec. Sec., 8. N. Preston: Fin. Sec., E. H. Kimberly; 
Cor. Sec., J. R. Nickerson; Treasurer, H. 8. Garner. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. B. Eckert; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thos. A. Hampton; Second Vice-President, C. B. Ramsey; Rec. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Crxcr~nati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, G. O. Van Epps; Vice-President, George 
8. Tice; Rec. Sec., P. J. Lanahan; Fin. Sec., Thos. J. Palmatier; Cor. 
Sec., Richard McKenzie; Treasurer, Wm. A. Carroll. 

Cotumsus (Ohio), No. 5.—President, L. R. Williams; Vice-President, 
H. A. Nothnagle; Rec. Sec., Fred. Zimmerman; Cor. and Fin. Sec., 
W. F. Poland; Treasurer, J. F. Turney. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, Joseph 
Payez; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 73 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. 
Burke;. Fund Trustee, A. A. Scott. 

Borra.o, No. 9.—President, Benj. T. Shewbrook; Vice-President, A. 
W. Hunt; Rec. Sec., Park Pattison; Fin. Sec., Geo. M. Hausauer; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Evans; Treasurer, C. D. Camp. 

LovIsviL_E, No. 10.—President, W. C. Vanghan; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; 
Rec. Sec., H. A. Boies; Cor. Sec., John Lillis; Treas., Geo. Beatty. 

Mrm™puis, No. 11.—President, W. H. Bates; Vice-President, William 
Henry; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. W. Paddison; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; 
Treasurer, J. J. Dew. 

BattrmoreE, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern: Vice-President, 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, John Vincent; Vice-President, M. C. Up- 
ham; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. W. H. Fox; Fin. Sec., F. J. Bonnelle; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. O. Box 897. 

HaRRiIspurG, No. 14.—President, 8. E. Murphy; Vice-President, G. W. 
Cunkle; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Gold- 
smith; Treasurer, James W. M'Crory. 

RocHestTer, No. 15.—President, T. H. Gosson; Vice-President, L. R. 
Wentworth; Rec. Sec., C. W. Porter; Cor. Sec., L. H. Gibbs, P.O. Box 
193; Fin. Sec., L. A. Esson; Treasurer, Jas. B. Spinning. 

CuicaGo, No. 16.—President, P. H McLogan; Vice-President, Fred. 
K. Tracy; Ree. Sec., Paul M. Keating; Cor. and Fin. Sec., James H. 
Thurston; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

NEw Or.eans, No. 17.—President, Gerard Stith; Vice-President, D. R. 
Fliiott; Rec. Sec., R. P. Fleming; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Cor Sec., 
Joseph McCarthy; Treasurer, A. W. Brewerton. 

Derrorr, No. 18.—President, D. J. Curtin: Vice-President, J. McElroy; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. Murtagh; Fin. Sec., E. T. Plank; Cor. Sec., L. A. 
Brant; Treasurer, W. H. Wright. 

NasHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President. H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

MriwavkiE, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

PETERSBURG, No. 26.—President, S. R. Brister; Vice-President, E. T. 
Clark; Rec. Sec., T. E. Owen; Cor. Sec., J. T. Slaughter; Fin. Sec., 
T. H. Kidd; Treasurer, R. E. Hawks. 

Monte, No. 27.—President, J. E. Amos; Vice-President, W. K. Gra- 
ham; Sec., Wm. F. Hurley; Treasurer, J. H. Thomson. 

GALVESTON (Texas), No. 28.—President, Jas. Owen; Vice-President. J. 
T. Lewellyn; Rec. and Fin. Sec., M. Duncan; Cor. Sec., J. P. Gordon; 
Treasurec, L. C. Swingle. 

Propia, No. 29.—President, Jas. Mahony; Vice-President, Ed. Hine; 
Rec. Sec., O. E. Schupp; Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. M. Barrett; Trea- 
surer, J. H. Emery. 

Sr Pavut, No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 
Bovans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. 8. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 
Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 
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MontTeomeERy, No. 31.—President, T. E. McKay; Vice-President, Jas. T. 
Smith; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. O. Middlebrooks; Treas., J. 8. Perry. 

DAVENPORT, No. 32.—President, J. W. Hasson: Rec. Sec., M. Green; 
Fin. Sec., P. McGlynn; Cor. Secretary, D. Rohm; Treasurer, John 
McDonald, 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, A. P. Brown; Vice-President, Rhodes 
D. W. Collins; Rec. and Fin. Sec., William Abell; Cor. Sec., F. M 
Simons; Treasurer, C. E. Burtwell. 

Cotumsta (8S. C.), No. 34.—President, C. A. Calvo, Jr.; Vice-President, 
M. B. McSweeney; Sec. and Treasurer, O. F. Howell; Cor. Sec., D. 
A. Smith. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, H. H. Smythe; Vice-President, 8. 
C. Spalding; Secretary, Jas. A. Cantwell; Treasurer, Chas. Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, W. H. Terrett. 

SAVANNAH, No. 38.—President, D. D. Updegraff; Vice-President, J. M. 
Johnsen; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., W. H. 
Young; Cor. Sec., J. Nugent. 

GranvD Rapips (Mich.) No. 39.—President, Wm. M. Hathaway; Vice- 
President, J. H. Randall; Sec., T. P. Gleason; Treasurer, D. Schram. 

Avausta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, C. O. Morrison; Vice-President, J. 
V. Johnston; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., J. E. White; 
Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, 8. D. Hutson; Vice-President, G. A. 
Moore; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, Jas. Ronan. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. W. Shiner; Vice-President, W. H. 
Bone; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; Cor. Sec., A. R. Johnson; 
Treasurer, J. S. Coulter. 


| New Haven, No. 47.—President, Benj. F. Page: Vice-President, E. A. 


Knodel; Fin. Sec., Jos. Dowling; Rec. Sec., Wm. Tyler; Cor. Sec., 
J. M. Atwood; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

Denver, No. 49.—President. John Arkins; Vice-President, R. Higgins; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. H. Clay; Fin. Sec. and Treas., W. F. Robinson. 

BURLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8S. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, R. Pugh: Vice-President, J. W. Markle; 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., W. F. Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 
Wolfe; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. * 

Troy, No. 52.—President. John Tanner; Vice-President. Thos. Cough- 
lin; Rec. Sec., O. B. Smith; Cor. Sec., Henry Coffeen; Fin. Sec., Chas. 
C. Giles; Treasurer, D. H. Demers. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, N. F. Dubois; Vice-President, W. M. 
Hunter; Rec. Sec., T. A. Hickey; Fin. Sec., E. R. Cleveland; Cor. 
Sec., 8. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow. 


RALEIGH, No. 54.—President, W. J. Edwards; Vice-President, L. N. 


Keith; Rec. Sec., L. O. Lougee; Cor. Sec., J. C. Birdsong; Fin. Sec., 
W. N. Jones; Treasurer, J. D. Ci sby. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, J. H. Costello; Vice-President, Arthur 
Jenkins; Treasurer, Wm. W. Fay; Cor. Sec., Aaron Levi; Fin. Sec., 
Wm. H. Land; Rec. Sec., E. G. Hoyt. 

Dayton, No. 67.—President, L. C. Peacock; Vice-President, E. J. Far- 
rell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Martin; Fin. Sec., W. A. Marietta; 
Treasurer, W. R. Eckley. 


| Campripee, No. 61.—President, Chas. W. McRaith: Vice-President, W. 


J. Fitzpatrick; Treasurer, Edmund Miles; Secretary, Wm. P. Ussher, 
P. O. Box 44. 


| Urica, No. 62.—President, E. M. Chase; Vice-President, John Swert- 





fager: Rec. Sec., G. B. Matthewson; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., 
Wm. 8. Mahan; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

To.Eepo (Ohio) No. 63.—President, E. W. Thrift; Vice-President, T. W. 
Kehoe; Treasurer, Chas. Caughling: Fin. Sec., F. H. Blakely; Rec. 
Sec., P. F. Scannell; Cor. Sec., Wm. Egeiton. 

Wasnok, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. W. Plant; Vice- 
President, P. Simon; Secretary, H. Duffy, P. O. Box 109; Treasurer, 
J. Buckmaster. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, L. C. Harwood; Vice-President, 
J. M. Smitn; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Engene Kearns; Fin. Sec., Albert 
C. Walters; Treasurer, George McDonald. 

Kroxuk, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President. W. H. 
Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir- 
ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 

Lancaster, No. 70.—President, John A. Doyle; Vice-President, Henry 
Greider; Rec. Sec., P. Johnston: Asst. Rec. Sec., W. Snyder; Fin. Sec., 
Francis Brecht; Treasurer, G. Leibley. 

Trenton, No. 71.—President, Theodore Groct: Vice-President, Charles 
Briest; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Edwin Fitzgeorge; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edward Jenkins. 
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HartrorD, No. 72.—President, J. W. Fyfe; Vice-President, 8. S. Van 


Buren; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. D. Andrews; Fin. Sec., J. D. Kinnure; 


Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. P.O. Box 801. 


PorTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, | 


A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Ccr. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 
Terre Haute, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 


Wilson Harper; Rec. Sec., Charles Goodwin; Cor. Sec., Western Har- | 


per; Fin. Sec., Eli L. Jones; Treasurer, Harve Carr. 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, | 


C. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. H. Marr; Fin. Sec., O. T. 
Thomas; Treasurer, W. D. Page. 


WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, 0. C. Gun- | 


ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, T. F. Nichols. 
Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Horace Wilcox; Vice-President, 
J.T. Chambers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., R. 
O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 
Witmineron (N. C.), No. 82.—President, S. G. Hall; Vice-President, 
A. W. Watson; Sec., G. D. McMillan; Treasurer, W. 8S. Warrock. 


ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. S. Hough; Vice-President, | 


G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith ; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, J. W. Perkins; Vice-President, W. 
H. Coates; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., J. T. Leath; Fin. 
Sec., J. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. » 

Norroik, No. 86.—President, E. W. Gaines; 


Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

Hovsron (Texas) No. 87.—President, W. R. Black; Vice-President, J. 
J. Faut; Secretary, J. J. Dawson; Treasurer, W. M. Hamilton. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, E. C. Knox; Vice-President, B. F. Fields; 
Cor. Sec., Theo. Waelder; Rec. Sec., Isaac Nevatt; Fin. Sec., K. M. 
Griswold; Treasurer, Chas. Waelder. 

RicuMonpD (Va.), No. 90.—President, G. E. Bowden; Vice-President, T. 
J. Vaughn; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., M. R. Pace; Treasurer, W. T. Booth. 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 


Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. | 
LittLeE Rock, No. 92.—President, D. Oliphant; Vice-President, W. E. 
Clegg; Fin. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Rec. Sec., 8S. W. Holtzman; Cor. Sec., 
T. O'Dougherty; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 
Monrreat (Canada), No. 97.—President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 


John Wardley; Cor. Sec., W. J. Eagan; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; Treasurer, Jas. Connolly. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, D. W. 
Tracy; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8S. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., John Trankla, 
Jr.; Treasurer, Edward Browne. 

Cotumstia, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, N. Watkins; Vice- 
President, O. F. Mattingly; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; Fin. 
Sec., W. W. Maloney; Treasurer, W. R. McLean; Clerk, L. H. Jullien. 
P. O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, D. J. O'Donoghue; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. Dufresne; Fin. Sec., W.C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. F. Walker; 
Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, Jas. F. Lynn; Vice-President, John T. 
Hastings; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., Chas. F. Duerr; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

New Aupany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VicxssurG, No. 105.—President, A. Wilkinson; Vice-President, J. H. 
Bailey; Secretary, M. F. Battle; Treasurer, H. Martin. 

JERSEY Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

KNoxvILue, No. 111.—President, R. A. Brown; Vice-President, C. M. 
Lyon; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. H. Bomar; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
W. E. M. Neal. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, J. T. Howe; Vice-President, W. W. 
Davis; Fin. Sec., H. G. Blair; Rec. Sec., M. R. Walter; Cor. Sec., E. 
L. Wolf, Jr.; Treasurer, C. E. Lehman. 

ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8S. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. 
Hutchinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, 8S. C. Hanlon. 

Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, J FE. Evans; Vice- 
President, J. Priestley; Gen. and Fin. Sec., B. K. Sands; Cor. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. H. Ackerman. 

LyncuBurG, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. 
Browne; Cor, Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. 
aud Treasurer, J. 8S. Liggan. 
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SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec.,-Henry 8S. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 

Des Mornes, No. 118.—President, O. H. P. Grove; Vice-President, W. 
S. Moore; Fin. Sec., J. H. Fitzgerald; Cor. and Rec. Sec., H. W. 
Robinson; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, Ezra Wilkins; Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. S. Russell; Sec. and Treasurer, Jos. G. Allbe, 544 Union St. 

ToreKa, No. 121.—President, H.C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 
away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 

WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—Presidenit, Wm. B. Hyland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Geo. F. Ott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. 8. Pride, Every Evening 
office; Fin. Sec., T. F. Carey; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

Hamitton (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. S. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 


| SCHUYLKILL (Pottsville) No. 135.—President. H. M. Kammerer; Vice- 


| TITUSVILLE, 
Vice-President. C. H. | air cag 


Sexton; Rec. Sec., D. McLeod; Fin. and Cor. Sec., H. H. McKenney; | 


President, J. D. Foster; Cor. and Fin. Sec., L. J. Protheroe; Rec. 
Sec., John Cain; Treasurer, J. E. Protheroe. 

Austin (Texas), No. 138.—President, N. C. Strong:, Vice-President, E. 
8S. Hughes; Sec., G. W. Jenks; Treasurer, J. F. Dignan. 

No. 144.—President, H. C. Eddy; Vice-President, J. A. 
Snyder; Fin. Sec., T. F. O’Brien; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. Grant; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens. 

JaCQUES-CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, T. Cormier; 
Vice-President, H. Coté; Rec. Sec., T. Godin; Cor. Sec., J. Thomp- 
son; Fin. Sec., P. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

Sr. Caruartnes (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HUNTSVILLE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O'Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 
Saratoca (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Henry McGuire; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edw. M. Connor; Cor. Sec., W. P. Kennedy; Rec. Sec., J. R. 

Caven; Fin. Sec., H. L. Wells; Treasurer, G. F. White. 

ELIZABETH, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. S. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Or Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, J. T. McCoy; Vice-President, J. L. 
Howell; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. J. Maguire; Fin. Sec., H.G. McKnight; 
Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 1 

ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating: Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 

SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, W. D. Stevenson; Vice-President, J. 
H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Frank A. Peeples; Treasurer, 8. B. Johnson. 

Mountain Crry (Md.) No. 156.—President. J. W. Cavan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas Nossett; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Thos. Wickard; Treasurer, 
U. G. Lowdermilk. 

3RIDGEPORT, No. 157.—President, J. R. Lobdell; Vice-President, H. K. 
W. Ayres; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bulkley; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. 
Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Treasurer, Patrick Wade, Jr. 

Quepsec (Canada), No. 159.—President, Siméon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Joseph Kenand; Rec. Sec., Romuald Lamontagne; Cor. Sec., 
Léandre Savard; Fin. Sec., C. J. Rousseau. 

Quepec (Canada), No. 160.—President, Wm. H. Little; Vice-President, 
James Graham; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Geo. Siggins; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edw. Little. 

JACKSONVILLE (Fla.) No. 162.—President, J. P. Perry: Vice-President, 
C. M. Bachellor; Cor. and Rec. Sec., G. F. Cubbedge; Fin. Sec., R. 
Bowden; Treasurer, L. B. Andrew. 

Worcester, No. 164.—President, Charles E. Wyatt; Vice-President, 
Elbridge Chapman; Rec. Sec., D. Armitage; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. 
O. Caldwell. 

RvutTLanpD, No. 165.—President. P. K. Wilson; Vice-President. F. W. 
Goodwin; Rec. Sec., G. H. Smiley; Cor. Sec., N. W. Hummel, P. O. 
30x 515; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, A. J. Gritzmacher. 

Sr. ALBANS (Vt.), No. 169.—President, L. R. Sanger; Vice-President, 
Miss Lizzie Hackett; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bradley; Fin. Sec., 
C. Kk. Chamberlain; Treasurer, George Jacques. 

Troaa, No. 170.—President. O. D. Goodenough; Vice-President; H. T. 
Graves; Cor. and Rec. Sec., A. C. Lumbard; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
J. M. Lumbard. 

CHAMPLAIN (Burlington, Vt.) No. 171.—President, R. Rowe: Vice-Presi- 
dent; M. D. L. Thompson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Huntington; 
Fin. Sec, and Treasurer, G. F. Cole. 
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WASHINGTON (PRESSMEN’s Unron), No. 1.—President, J. F. Clarkson; 
Vice-President, 8. T. Brown; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. D. Redfield; Fin. 
Sec., A. H. Jones; Treasurer, T. F. Maher. 

DETROIT (PRESSMEN’sS Unron), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. Risher; Kec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 

CHICAGO (PRESSMEN’s Unton) No. 3.—President, John Buckie, Jr.; Vice- 
President, O. C. Fordham; Rec. Sec., Charies Frink; Fin. and Cor. 
Sec., Wm. J. Tate; Treasurer, A. B. Auer. 





ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Ezpositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





= OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR SALE 
by R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philada. 





| a KNIVES—ALL SIZES, BEST QUALITY, FOR SALE 
by R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





‘YOMPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, NEWBURY, AND 


/ the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes constantly on hand, and 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St , Philadelphia. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 


for sale by 








Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. MEIFR & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8S. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 


WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., ko., | 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
Factories—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 
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ry\0 PUBLISHERS.—A PRACTICAL PRINTER AND EDITOR, OF 

twenty-five years experience (who has now the charge of three 
papers, job and press work, and whose work took the first premium at 
the State County and Town Fairs of 1874, in New Jersey), wants a 
steady situation. Address, stating wages, etc., E. A. TEALL, Vine- 
land, N. J. ‘ 





J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners. 
Laces, Fringes, S ords, Belts, Caps, etc, 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


LTreocearagicaLt PUSLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


518, 517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled’ Pages, etc. Price, $10. 

THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens ; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$500 By mail, $5.20. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Compiete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 
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MENAMIN’S 


IMPROVED WROUGHT IRON SHOOTING STICK. 


These Improved Shooting Sticks are made of the very best wrought 
iron, and are so fashioned that they will not injure the imposing stone. 
A glance at the illustration above will show what is meant. The upper 
lip of the shooting stick is made nearly twice the length of the lower 
one; hence, when thrusting it forward toward the quoin, it is sure 
to be placed on the upper edge of the quoin instead of on the imposing 
stone at the lower edge. 

Many of the so-called wrought iron shooting sticks are made of mal- 


leable iron, and will not stand the severe test of locking-up newspaper |. 


forms. The Improved Wrought Iron Shooting Stick is warranted to 
be made of the best wrought iron. 


For sale by all Typefounders, 
R S. MENAMIN, 
517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


. 





MENAMIN’S 


NEW SPRING LEAD CUTTER. 


PRICE, - - = $750 
The above is a representation of one of the best lead cutters ever 
manufactured. It has a strong stee) snring attached to the back of the 
knife-lever, which, after the lead is cut, springs the lever back to its 
former place; by this means much time is saved in cutting leads, and 
the labor is lessened one-half. 


SAML. BINGHAM'’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Rollers 





| 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


NO. 31 ROSE STREET, 


NEW YORK 


HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR ROLLER COMPOSI- 
TION TO 


20 Cents per Pound. 





Orders must be accompanied by the cash, or, if sent C, O, D 


Printers are frequently very much annoyed, upon using leads for 


particular jobs, or in book-work, to find that they have been cut un- | 


true—each end running off at an angle, instead of being square. This 
can only be avoided by using a lead cutter that has been accurately 
fitted up, and which will cut the lead square and without bending it. 

In placing before the trade the New Spring Lead Cutter, I have en- 
deavored to remedy the defects which exist in many other cutters, and 
at the same time make a cheap and durable machine. 


For Sale by all Typefounders. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


a part of the cash must come with the order, and for amounts Jéss than 


Ten Dollars, the cost of collection will be added to the bill. 


Ve 





WE HAVE NO AGENTS OUT OF NEW YORE. 






































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


SUCCESSOR TO F. BRONSTRUOUP, 








MANUFACTURER OF 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING PRESSES | 


AND 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER, AND JOB CHASES, 
Wo. 400 LynD STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 





BLACKSMITHING AND MACHINE WORK, 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


PROMPTLYTY BFEESCVUTED. 





REMOVED, SET UP, AND REPAIRED. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
Rear of 52 and 54 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 




















FrPRIiINTI NG PFPHRABSewte 


SET UP, REMOVED, OR REPAIRED. 





ate Ormerm Dzesceivprions OF MMacmaineE Wore 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Parts of ‘‘ Adams,” Gordon, and other presses will be kept on hand, as well as all sizes of PRESS TAPES 
of the very best manufacture. (The latter can always be had at the Warehouse, Nos. 515, 517 and 519 Minor Street, at 
the Lowest Cash Prices. ) 


SHAFTING AND BELTING 


of all kinds furnished and put up at reasonable rates, and 


PRINTING OFFICES FITTED UP AND REMOVED 


in a skillful manner. Men sent to any part of the country to Repair, Set up, or remove Printing Presses. 
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TEMPORARY REDUCED PRICE LIST OF 


DECENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” JOB PRINTING PRESSES, 


First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, Paris Exposition, 1867, and 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873. 


The following are the advantages of this Press over all others: 


Simplicity of Construction, Durability, and Strength of Build, in which the best mate- 
rials are used; Ease in Running; the Ability to Print a Form as large as can be locked 
up in the Chase; Convenience of ** Making Ready,” Adjusting, or Cleaning; Facility of 
Correcting a Form without Removing it irom the Bed, as it can be brought into nearly 
a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in stationary fixtures, 
without springs, and are readily removed by the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a Special Arrangement for Printing Cards, by which means Cards are 
dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be retained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing 
Table are brougbt before the eye of the operator; and the inking rollers are always in 
sight. The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can 
drop out. The Fly-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the press. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS 
No. 2,—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside Chase..-..-..- $235 
No. 3,—Quarto-medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase 35) 7 50 
No. 4.—Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase 10 00 
Steam Fixtures for each Press, $20; Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for either size, extra, $25. 


Liberty Card and Job Presses are strong, run with Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two 
ease, and do the finest class of work. Wrenches go with each Press. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 


GRAY’S FERRY 
Printing Ink Works. 








ROBINSON & PRATT, 


714 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PRATT & ROBINSON, 


8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


























NHIRNY CRUTS 2h PER POUND 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER OT. ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 














It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and a a eee by its use, daily, are, 


"TU BAR MORE DURABLE, AND SERIIIS LESS TRAY ANY OTEER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
ge 
RMeferences: 


i 
THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PRintiInG Houses In PuILapeLpuia, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
wy 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 Watnut Street, Paiuap'a. 


AGENTS 


ALLIson, SmirH & JonNnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. 8S. Mewamix, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor St., Phila. 
Wa. Ha.uey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Waker, Evans & CoGswELL, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. u. 
Cc. P. Knieut, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. Manrper, Luss & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

C. T. PaLscRavE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKexxar, Smirus & JorDAN, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
Couiins & McLEEsTER, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. Pearso. & Grist, ‘“‘ Evening Express,”” Lancaster, Pa. 

Hatiey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louis Type Founpey, St. Louis, Mo. 


| 
= 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cards and Card Boards 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 











CHINA CARDS, WHITE AND COLORED. 





WHITE AND COLORED SHOW CARD BOARDS. 
MANILLA TAG CARD BOARDS. 
_ WHITE AND COLORED BLANK CARDS. 
RAILROAD CARD BOARDS. 
BRISTOL BOARDS, WHITE AND TINTED. 
ENAMELED CARDS, WHITE AND TINTED. 
DOUBLE ENAMELED CARDS, WHITE, BLACK AND TINTED. 
TRANSLUCENT ENAMELED, WHITE AND TINTED. 
MOTTLED BRISTOL BOARD CARDS, IN FIVE COLORS. 


| Bristol Board Visiting & Wedding Cards, 


OF THE LATEST STYLES, EMBRACING A FULL LINE, IN TEN COLORS, OF THE 





WHITE AND TINTED PLAIN, REPP, AND DAMASK, 


OF THE MANUFACTURE OF PIRIE & SONS. 


ORNATE CARDS. ENGLISH GELATINE CARDS. _ Seven Colors. 
ORIENT CARDS. BAVARIAN CARDS. 
TRIANGLE CARDS. TINTO CARDS. 





WILSON’S WHITE AND COLORED GUMMED PAPERS, 
FOR 


LABELS AND PASTERS. 
THICK ENAMELED PAPER HR a0, MAGAZINE AND PAMPHLET COVERS, 


WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST, AND NO. 9 DECATUR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Price Lists furnished when requested, and orders promptly attended to. 























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


CHARLES BECE, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 





PLAIN AND FANCY EMBOSSED AND ORNAMENTED 


Cards and Ball Programme Covers, 


PICTURES, ORNAMENTS, AND MOTTO RELIEFS, 





¢{PAPERS?> 


Glazed, Enameled, Embossed and Fancy, - 


A Large Line, in Different Weights, and a Variety of Handsome Shades. 


HEAVY ENAMELED, for Pamphlet Covers. 





-§t{CARD BOARD? 


Blank, China, Railroad, Enameled, 


BRISTOL, MARBLED, SNOWFLAKE, 


TRANSPARENT GHRHDULATIN GE, 


CARDS AND SHEETS, 
Fine quality Round Top Cards at 25c. per 1,000. 
WAREHOUSE } NO. 16 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Price List of Cards and Programmes Furnished on Application. 














} 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VABRNISGHES, &e, 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW “ORK-— Established 2 pril, 1816. 





ma 6 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ® oz \ Vitramarine Blue.. 50c., T5c. 
Job Ink oe B. J Green, poster......... IROL T5c., $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink.. Y Lake, A tb. $5, 10. Green, Fine Light and Dark 
Book and Fine Book Ink a “BOC. . $3, 5.00, 10. %0 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . - $1.50, 2.00 
Extra News Ink 30c. | Red, for paper.. $2, 2.50 - ‘ for posters. T5c., $1 
News and Poster Ink.. . ..20e., 25e. | Red, for posters. ame Ce $1. 50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color 1, 2. 
Printers’ Varnish . cee . Blue, for posters , $1 Tints of all Shades 
Printers’ Poster V: arnish, @ gal. -- $2. , “30 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue arte 2.00 Brown and Sienna Inks 

* 


LITHEIOGRAPHIC INXS AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, ® Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


Lasen Prick... 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3. 
36 


Seiuie Price.. 30 488 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.8 32.40 3. 3.6 
































PRINTERS’ 


CIRC Taam. 





MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[ESTABLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 


BLACK INKS. 


News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses. 1l4c. to l6c. 
- for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. 

- for Hand Presses 20c. 

“ss be 


“ “ 


Per Pound. | 


Se ientific American 

American Agriculturist 

Job Ink, for dry and cal’d) on pa a 
paper; will not set off... § 50, 75, $1. 1.50, $2 

Job Ink, extra quick dryer... ..$1.50, 2.00, 3.00 

Card or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 

Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50 


CHAS. BE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS, 


COLORED INKS. 


Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper. . 
Scarlet Red Ink 


. - $2, 3, 5, 10 


Ultramarine Ink, fine. . 

Bronze Blue ‘ 

Light Bue “ 

Dark Blue “ .50, 2. 
Green as $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Green fl ae ee 2.0 
Yellow Ink Semen: or nme. . $1.00, 1.50, 2. 00 
White Ink T5e. 


| 
Per Pound. 


| Ultramarine Ink 





‘saqorsao TWaAIONIUa 


*y10K MON “3S PION Bg puw “uyqdjopYTmA “*s}g prvquIOT pu¥ YJUay, *109 


ANILINE INKS. 
Per Pound. 
Purple Ink............ $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Purple Ink, Blueish $16.00, 24,00 
Magenta Ink........... $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 
Mauve, Reddish.... ....$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 


POSTER INKS. 
Per Pound. 
50c., T5c., $1.00, 1.50 
Be. » $1.00, 1. 50 
..75c., $1.00, 1.50 
B0e., 75c., 31.00 
-» T5e., $1.00 
»., T5c., $1.00 
50c., 75c., $1.00 


Blue Ink, — or Dark. . 
Red Ink. enews 
Green Ink. idk dings Gaver vecuine 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. AND | VARNISHES. 
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PATENT 


N oWSPADET, Book and Job Galleys. 











ee a i wi (UML 
Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side-frame, 
showing of attaching side-lining. 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley 
manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and 
fastening, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the 
Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, 
a perfectly smooth side-surface ; by this means dispensing with the heads of the 
screws in the side lining, which in the old-style Galleys sometimes project and 
make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that 
strengthens it, and prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 





PRICES OF BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 33 x23} inches inside $2 25 | Double Column, 6} x23} inches inside 


SIZES AND PRICES OF BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


6 x10 inches inside $2 25 | 12x 18 inches inside 
83x13 ss 3 00 | 14x20 
10 x16 “ 3 75 | 15x22 


MAIL-LIST GALLEYS. 
10x22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides 





ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


rR. Ss MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


C. POTTER, dr., & Cs. 


DnUM UILIND A PRINTING Pht 


_—. a+ —K > 


a. ‘Over 1 ,000 in use. ' 


| 





SIZES AND PRICES: 


No. 20x25 inches inside bearers 7 ore .......$1,400 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers 
No. 21x27 “* : Gan wits . 1,600 No. 4, 32x50 a 
No. 24x30“ = . ss . 1,800 | No. 5, 34x52 
No. 2, 25x35 ‘ - . . 2,100 | No. 6, 40x54 
No. 2}, 29x42 ‘* ' a ... 2,400 | No. 7, 42x60 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 
No. 1, 24:30 inches inside bearers 3 .. $2,300 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers 
No. 2, 25335“ 2,600 | No. 4, 32x50 * 
The above Prices include Counter Shafts, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Moulds, two sets of 
Roller Stocks, and Boxing and Shipping. 


Send for our Illustrated Circular and Price List, 


ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM OUR SHOPS, AT NORWICH, CONN. 











Office, 12 & 14 Spruce St, New York. 





























[iets cess rT REISE ESB SE SA ORS ERIE TER AEA ANOLE LE DIE ORD SIE: 


No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no Library can be complete without it. 


- 


AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING, 


EDITED BY 


J. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


Sixteen [Hundred Definitions, Descriptions and Articles 


RELATING TO THE 


History, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 


Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of 
Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, ete. 


sii dipiine tian 
THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUZ AND UTILITY as 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE ‘IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, 
AND AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTS; 


AND RENDERS IT 


A VERY USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES. 


The Illustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial representation. 
The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates directly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 


PRICE $10.00. 
MENAMIN & RINGWALT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
517 & 5198 Mino@ ST@eseT, PHILADELPHIA. 




















Ww. PF 


606 MINOR STREET, 














PHILADEITPHIA, 
MANUFACTORERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


| Painters’ Surriiss.| 


~§SPECIALTIESS~ a 


i. Bill Heads Besa) Printers’ Cards 


AND A ER oy oe > ~e 
Statements, @@ Qian Card Board, | 
¢ Letter rw g Visiting 





AND 
AND 


Note Heads, Steen Wedding Cards, 


Envy, ERA Devt Tes 








— PAPER RULING -— 


! OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY & CHEAPLY. 


Flat Writing Papers 


OF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAKES. 








The Place for Printers to Buy all Their Stock, ff 





PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 








